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Administration of the College Curriculum 
By WILLIAM TRUFANT FOSTER 


The chief movement in the history of the college curriculum in America is the breakdown of the pre- 
scribed programme through the evolution of the electric system. The studies in this volume aim to throw the 
light of history upon present problems, and to give suggestions based on the careful organization of facts. 

$1.50 net. Postpaid. 


A Study of Versification 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


An analysis of the methods of the masters of English verse, introduced by a logical statement of the rea 
sons for the poets following certain rules. Each point discussed is illustrated by specimen verses with the re 
sult that the student is not only given a set of definitions, but is shown exactly what the various poetical 
forms are, and how, in the hands of the poet, words and phrases are made to serve the purposes of both sound 
and sense. $1.25 net. Postpaid 


The Chief Elizabethan Dramatists 
Edited by WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON 


The aim in the selection of the plays in this volume has been, first, to present typical examples of the 
work of the most important of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, so that, taken with Shakespeare’s own works, 
they might afford a view of the development of the English drama through its most brilliant period; second, 
to present so far as possible in a single volume the most distinguished plays of that period, regarded merely 


from the point of view of their intrinsic value. 


California Under Spain and Mexico 


By IRVING B. RICHMAN 


A notable addition to American history which cannot be 
overlooked by historical scholars, and with a special inter- 
est for Californians. With maps. $4.00 net. Postage extra 


Elizabethan Drama 1558—1642 
By FELIX E. SCHELLING 


A connected and consecutive history of the Tudor and 
earlier Stuart drama. The history begins with the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth and ends with the closing of the 
theatres. Introductory chapters contain a résumé of the 
origins of the drama so far as they concern England, and 
a brief account of the development of the miracle play, the 
morality. and the interlude, out of which the true drama 
sprang. Students’ Edition. 2 vols. $3.50 net. Postpaid. In 


Press. 
Religion and Immortality 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON 
These essays on “Faith and Knowledge,” “Optimism and 
Immortality,” “Is Immortality Desirable?’ and “Euthanasia” 


combine a deep philosophic insight with an unusual charm of 
style. 75 cents net. Postpaid, 79 cents. 


A Study of the Drama 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


This book embodies the results of the latest thought 
and investigation. It discusses the drama’s growth and de- 
velopment, and its fundamenta] laws and principles as re- 
vealed in the plays of the great dramatists, from Sophocles 
to Ibsen. Students’ Edition. $1.25 net. Postpaid. 


$2.75 net. Postpaid. 


My First Summer in the Sierra 
By JOHN MUIR 

A remarkable record of adventure and observation, in 

which Mr. Muir tells his experiences while in charge of « 


flock of sheep in the Yosemite. [Illustrated by H. W 
Gleason. $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.66. 


The Tudor Drama 
By C. F. TUCKER BROOKE 
A scholarly account of the history and development of 
the drama, from the time of Henry VII through the reign of 
Elizabeth. The work is based upon a course of lectures 
delivered by the author at Oxford University. Some of the 
chapters:—Scriptural and Miracle Drama, The Early Morali 
ties, The Interlude in Transition, The Classical Influence in 
Comedy, and in Tragedy, The Heroic Drama, The Dramatic 
Comedy. $1.26 net. Postpaid. In Press. 


Martin Luther 
By PRESERVED SMITH 
This is the first biography of Luther to contain the new 
material regarding his life and career, which has recently 
come to light in Europe. 
Illustrated. $3.50 net. Postpaid, $3.70 


A Beginner’s History of Philosophy 
By HERBERT E. CUSHMAN 

This is a history of philosophy upon the background of 
geography and of literary and political history 

Volume I, Ancient and Medimval Philosophy. $1.60 Postpaid 
Volume II, Modern Philosophy. $1.60 Postpaid. 
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The Nation 
4A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


FOUNDED IN 1865. 


the York City Poat 
second-clasa mail matter.| 


[Antered at New Office aa 


The Nation \a published anil owned by the New 
York Evening Post Co. Oswald Garrison Villard. 
President; William J. Pattison, Treasurer; Pau! 
Kilmer More, Editor 


Three dollare per year in advance postpaid, in 
any part of the United States or Mexico; to Canada 
$3.50, and to foreign countrica comprised in the 
Postal Unton $4.00 

Address THE NATION, Bow 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 20 Vesey Street. 
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The Dropsie College for Hebrew 


and Cognate Learning 
PHILADELPHIA 


Four Fellowships yielding 
will be awarded at a meeting 


Five Hundred Dollars annually, 
of the Governors in the month 


of June, one in the Biblical Department, two in the Rabbinical | 
Department and one in the Department of Cognate Languages. | 
Applications with full information as to the previous studies 
‘of the candidate should be made in writing to Doctor Cyrus. 
Adler, President of the Dropsie College, 
| Streets, Philadelphia. 


Broad and York'| 





WANTED.—Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ont. Two Assis- 
tant Professors of Mathematics. 
Salary, $1,500 a year. 
begin 30th of September next. 
Applications accompanied by 
testimonials will be received up 


to June ist, next, by the Regis- | 


trar. 





STAMMERING 


Habit Permanently Corrected 
Natural speech taught. No beating time, drawlin 
or other tricks. Reed Method being intro- 
duced into public schools. Department for 
training teachers. Instruction educational, scien- 
tifle, systematic, progressive, Endorsed 
by highest authorities. Special summer 
classes for children. Trial Week Free. 


REED SCHOOL 27),0iubb?"4 Avs: 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Saddle and Camp in the Rockies for a 


thorough. 





‘small party of boys. July Ist to Aug. 


26th. $250, everything furnished. C. W. 
Hunt, Asheville School, Asheville, N. C. 





ARCHITECTURE IN LONDON, 
Miss Roger Smith’s VISITS TO BUILDINGS 
OF INTEREST in and near London Apply 
7 Gordon Street, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 





Duties to! 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Evererr 0. Fisx & Co., Proprietors. 
2A Park Street, Boston 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 611 Swetland Blid,, Portiand 
39Jackson Blvd., Chicago 238 Douglas Bid.. LosAngeles 
405 Cooper Bid., Denver 2142Shattuck Ave.,Berkeley 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies schools of all grades with competent 
teachers. Assists teachers in obtaining positions. 
Send for Bulletin No. 20. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St.,Albany,N.Y. 








Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


| The Misses Kirk’s College Preparatory School 
| Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other colleges. 

| Certificate privileges. Number o. pupils limited 
and special schedule arranged for each. Percentage 
of pupils who have entered Bryn Mawr College un- 

usually large. Gymnastics and outdoor sports. 

| Thirteenth year opens October 5th, 1911. 





<| 
f ‘OR SALE—A College Preparato 
| v School, 4 p To 


well-established in a rich and rap- 
A splen- 


| idly developing city of the Middle West. 
A., care 


did opportunity for the right man. H. 
of The Nation. 


| 


| MUNICH 


| PENSION WALTENBERG, Hess Str. 30 
near Galleries Best train connection. 


EXCELLENT FOOD 
) ANTED—For literary and scientific 


work, capable woman secretary, college 
| education or equivalent. Some knowledge French 
and German, stenography, and scientific (biology- 
medicine) terms. Answer fully by letter, stating 


salary expected, etc. 
Address, F. H. C., care of Nation. 




















TWELVE CENTURIES OF 


ENGLISH POETRY AND PROSE 


By ALPHONSO G. NEWCOMER, A.M., 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, and 
ALICE E. ANDREWS, A.M., Cleveland 
High School, St. Paul. S8vo, cloth, 760 
pages, $1.75. 

A volume which covers most comprehen- 
sively the feld of English Iterature from 
Bede to Swinburne, with the exception of 
the modern novel A very high percentage 
of those selections, prose and poetry, includ 
ing the drama, which are desired for a 
survey course, will be found in this book. 
Brief notes: fully indexed 

Well worth your consideration 
before deciding on material for fall 
classes. Send for our English Catalogue. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


23 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
S7 Kast 28th St., NEW YORK. 














PRINCIPLES OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By T. J. LAWRENCE, 
Late Lecturer on International Law at the Roya! 
Naval War College; sometime Professor in 
the University of Chicago. 
The fourth edition of this authoritative work 
revised and rewritten, is now ready, 
Cloth. 750 pages. $3.00. 
D. Cc. HEATH & CO., Pablishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Just Published. 


A Latin Grammar 


By H. E. BurTON, Ph.D. Professor of 
Latin, Dartmouth College. 90 cents. 


A new grammar and the only one 
on the market to-day whica is suf- 
ficiently clear and simple for the be- 
ginner, and also sufficiently complete 
and scholarly for the college student. 





Special Merits: 





Its live, vigorous quality—due to the 
fact that its author makes the pupil 
feel that Latin was once a living 
language. 

Its clear arrangement and lack of 
confusing sub-divisions. 

Its effective method of showing the 
relative importance of the facts stated. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Hoston, New York, Chicago. 

















TO LET—For College Vacation, fur- 
tished house, eleven rooms; modern conven- 
lences; pleasantly located near Bowdoin Campus. 





Address F. KB. WOODRKRUFEF, Brunswick, Me. 
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SOME NEW BAKER & TAYLOR CO. BOOKS 





A NEW LAWRENCEVILLE STORY 
By OWEN JOHNSON. 


The Tennessee Shad 


12mo, 300 pages, 8 illustrations, $1.20 net 


The Tennessee Shad is the story of the 
rise and fall of the firm of Doc Macnooder 
and the Tennessee Shad, whose crafty 
wiles and Machiavellian schemes made 
much history during their stay at the 
famous school. 





The other Lawrenceville stories are established favorites. No better 
humor exists in recent American literature: 


The Varmint The Prodigious Hickey 


12mo. $1.50 12mo. $1.50 


The Humming Bird 


I2mo. 50 cents. 





Guide to English History By Henry W. Elson 


A narrative and anecdotal account of England's story by an eminent 
and popular historian. 


12mo, 360 pages, fully illustrated, $1.25 net; postage. 12 cents 





Malory’s King Arthur 
and his Knights By Henry B. Lathrop 


Gives the true flavor of the famous old book. 
I2mo, 370 pages, illustrated by Reginald Birch, 
$1.50 net, postage, 14 cents. 


Kindergarten at Home ByV.M. Hillyer 


Play lessons arranged for use by mothers, gover- 
nesses and kindergartners. 





8vo, 200 pages, illustrated with drawings and diagrams, 
$1.25 net; postage, 14 cents. 





Gilead Balm By Bernard Capes 
A series of Quixotic detective stories united by a central romance 
I2mo, 350 pages, illustrated, $1.25 net. 


The Canon in Residence By Victor L. Whitechurch 


A novel of life in an English cathedral town. Recalls Trollope in 
subject and manner. 


I2mo, 350 pages, $1.20 net; postage, 10 cents. 


’ 
Dan McLean’s Adventures By Frederick Walworth Brown 
Stirring exploits on the Mississippi among river pirates. 
An American “Treasure Island.” 
I2mo, 300 pages, frontispiece, $1.25. 


The Blue Goose Chase By Herbert K. Job 


A camera hunt in the Southern swamps, in which two boys play 
an active part. 


12mo, 350 pages, illustrated, $1.25. 


The New Nationalism By Theodore Roosevelt 


Mr. Roosevelt’s political creed and his reasons for holding it. 
I2mo, 268 pages, $1.50 net; postage, 12 cents. 





TRAVEL BOOKS 


Seeing Europe 


by Automobile 
By 
LEE MERIWETHER 
Author of “A Tramp Trip Abroad,” et 
12mo, 432 pages, 32 illustrations, index, end 


paper, map, etc., $2.00 net; postage, 16 cents 





A business man’s account of familiar and 
unfamiliar places seen on a 5,000-mile auto 


trip in his own car. The map, printed both at 
front and end of book, and the illustrations, 
from the author’s own photographs, lend es 
pecial interest to this racy, vigorous record ot 
an unusual journey. Full of mformation al t 


handling a car in Europe 


A Guide to Great Cities— 
Western Europe 
By ESTHER SINGLET 
12mo, 360 pages, 16 illustration i 
net; postage, 


ON 


Describes sixteen of the great and | 
ities of France and the Spanish peninsula. A 
convenient handbook and a very delightful 


home travel book 
By the Same Author 
A Guide to Great Cities— 


Northwestern Europe 
r2mMo, 330 par » illustrations, index 


SY 





rie 





Portrays the ten chef citn f Great Brit 
ain, Holland, Denmark, ete lull of tascimat 
ing glimpses of history, biography, geography ; 
crowded with information and written with 
charm 
rhe One Boo - sudjroct 

Camp and Camino in Lower 

California 


By ARTHUR WALBRIDGE NORTH 
8vo, 350 pages, 32 illustrations, maps, 
bibliography, index, $7.00 net 


[his border region, made doubly interesting 
hy recent events, 1s described by f the 
few living writers wl really know it 


} 


lwo Sentimental Guides 


Browning’s Italy 

Browning’s England 

By HELEN A. CLARKE 
luthor of “Longfellow’s Country,” “Haw 

thorne’'s Country,” et et 





ach, &vo, 400 pages, illustrated, $2.00 net 
Rooks which are guides to the poet's haunts 

| 
ind which reveal hn debt to the charm of places 


A Tour and a Romance 


By ALICE E. ROBBINS 
12mo, 348 page 2 illustration $1 
postage, 12 cent 
Will recall Kate Douglas Wiggin’s \ 
Cathedral Courtship,” in its mingling of senti 


ment and sight -secing 
Cordova, Granada, Mad 
rid, Seville, and Algiet 
are charmingly pictured 


and described 














| THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 


33 E. 17th St., New York 
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Crowell’s Astor Poets 


Cloth, 12mo. 98 Volumes. Per volume, $0.60. 


This edition is specially adapted for the schoolroom, the library, and the home. 
too fine to handle, but will be found well printed and neatly bound. 


and indices are included, together with a frontispiece portrait of the author. 


Aldrich’s Early Poems. 

Arnold (Matthew). (Complete.) 

Beauties of Shakespeare. Dopp. 

Best American Poems. (Howarp.) 

Best English Poems. (GOwWANS.) 

Browning (Mrs.). (Complete.) 

Browning (Robert). (Select., with notes.) 

Bryant. (Biographical Introduction.) 

Burns. (Complete.) 

Byron. (With notes.) 

Cambridge Book of Poetry. 

Campbell. (Notes by HILL.) 

Canterbury Tales. CHAUCER. 
Lounsbury. ) 

Cary. (Introduction by K. L. Bates.) 

Chaucer. (LouNssury and SKEAT.) 

Childe Harold. Byron. 

Christian Year. KEBLE. 

Clough. (Biographical Introduction.) 

Coleridge. (With Memoir.) 

Cook. (Complete.) 

Courtship of Miles Standish. 
Richard Burton. ) 

Cowper. (Complete.) 

Dante. (Cary Text, with notes by Kuhns.) 

Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. Warp. 

Dryden. (With Memoir. ) 

Eliot (George). (Complete.) 

Emersor. (Biographical Introduction.) 

Epic of Hades. Morris. 

Evangeline. LONGFELLOW. 

Faerie Queene. Spenser. (Intro. by 

Faust. (Hepce and SWANWICK.) 

Favorite Poems. 

Goethe’s Poems. 

Golden Treasury. PALGRAVE. 

Goldsmith. (With Introduction. ) 

Greek Poets. (Do tz.) 

Hemans. (With Memoir.) 

Herbert’s Poems. 

Hiawatha. (With Notes.) 

(Biographical Introduction. ) 


BATES. 


(Introduction by 


(Introduction by 


Trent. ) 


Hood. 

Hugo (Victor). 
Idylls of the King. 
Iliad. (Popr.) 

In Memoriam. ( Parsons.) 
Ingoldsby Legends. (Complete.) 
(Complete. ) 


( PARSONS. ) 


(Forman’s Text.) 

(With notes.) 
Kipling. (With Introduction.) 
Lady of the Lake. (With notes.) 
Lalla Rookh. (With notes.) 
Latin Poets. (Do te.) 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Light of Asia. ARNOLD. 
Longfellow. (Biographical Introduction.) 
Lowell. (Biographical Introduction. ) 

Lucile. MeReEpDITH. 

Macaulay. 

Meredith (Owen). 

Milton. (Masson’s Text.) 

Moore. (Complete, with notes.) 

Morris (William). (CoLweELt.) 

Mulock (Miss). 

Odyssey. (Pope.) 

Paradise Lost. (Introduction.) 

Percy’s Reliques. (Complete.) 

Persian Poets. (Dote.) 

Poe. (Introduction by Kent.) 

Poetry of Flowers. 

Pope. (Memoir and notes.) 

Procter. (Introduction by Dickens.) 

Red Letter Poems. 

Ring and the Book. (With notes.) 
Rossetti (Dante G.) (Complete.) 
Rubaiyat. (FitZGERALp.) 

Schiller. (Lytron.) 

Scott. (Complete with notes.) 
Shakespeare’s Poems. (WyNDHAM.) 
Shakespeare. (2 vols.) (Globe Text.) 
Shelley. (Dowden Text.) 

Songs from the Dramatists. (MAatTTHEWws.) 
Songs, Sacred and Devotional. 

Southey. (With Memoir.) 

Spenser. (Complete.) 

Stevenson. (Introduction by Trent.) 
Swinburne. (Introduction by Stoddard.) 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Loncrettow. 
Taylor (Bayard). (Introduction by Smyth.) 
Tennyson. (Introduction by Parsons.) 
Thackeray’s Ballads. (Intro. by Trent.) 
Thomson. 

Virgil. (ContncTon.) 

White (Kirke). 
Whitman (Walt). (Intro. by John Burroughs.) 
Whittier. (Biographical Introduction. ) 
Wordsworth. (Complete.) 


Keats. 
Kingsley. 


Scort. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


428 WEST BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The volumes are not 
In nearly all instances complete notes 
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Crowell’s Shorter French Texts 


GENERAL EpItor—]. E. MANSION 










A NEW SERIES OF CHEAP READING TEXTS 


With Exercises, Notes, Vocabularies, etc. Most of the volumes will contain 64 pages. (Series A, B 
C will be provided with Vocabularies. ) 
There is a short Introduction in French to each book, and the Notes are also in French. 








Durably bound in cloth, price, per vol., 25 cents, net 


Series A.—Very Easy. With Vocabulary 


Choix de Contes Populaires de la Haute Bretagne, par Paut Sésittor. Edited by Kate SHELDON. 
Contes des Marins de la Haute Bretagne, par Paut Sésitior. Edited by J. FE. Mansion. 

La Belle au Bois Dormant (Féerie en quatre tableaux), par EMMA Fisuer. Edited by J. E. MANsion. 
Deux Comédies enfantines, par MATHILDE REICH ENBACH. Edited by J. E. MANsion. 














Series B.—Easy. With Vocabulary 


Contes de ma Jeunesse. Edited by L. LarLavorx. 

Le Chateau de la Vie, par E. Lasoutaye. Edited by L. Peacop. 

Michel Perrin, par Mme. pe Bawr. Edited by F. J. Harriman. 

Mon Etoile, par Scrise. Edited by Nei S. SNopcrass. 

Le Médecin malgré lui, par Moire. Edited by Marc Ceppi. 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, par Moutire. Abridged and edited by Marc Ceppt. 

Les petites Ignorances de la Conversation, par Cu. Rozan. Fdited by R. pe BLANCHAUD. 

Anecdotes sur Napoléon, par Marco pe Sr. Hiraire. Edited by A. Auzas. 

Quatre Contes des Mille et une Nuits. Edited by R. p—E BLANCHAUD. 

Choix de Poésies faciles. Edited by W. M. Danie ts. 

Contes du Petit Chateau (“La Petit Ravageot” et “Mademoiselle Sans-Soin”), par JEAN Mac 
Edited by J. E. MANSION. 96 pages. 

La Farce de Paquin fils. By L. Lartavorx. 
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Series C.—Intermediate. With Vocabulary 


Le Trésor du Vieux Seigneur, par ErcKMANN-CHATRIAN. Edited by W. M. DANIELs. 

Récits tirés des Impressions de Voyage d’Alexandre Dumas (Le Midi de la France). [Edited by 
J. E. Mansron. 

Croisilles, par ALFRED DE Musser. Edited by S. TINDALL. 

Contes 4 ma Sceur (La Souris Blanche et Les Petits Souliers), par H. Moreau. Edited by L. Lattavorx. 

Poémes Napoléoniens- Edited by A. Auzas. 
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Series D.—Intermediate and Advanced; no Vocabularies 





L’Avocat Patelin, par Brurys. Abridged and edited by Marc Ceppt. 

L’Avare, par Moire. Abridged and edited by Marc Ceppt. 

Les Jumeaux de |’Hotel Corneille, par Ep. Asout. Edited by S. Tinpa.t. 

L’Evasion (Extrait de Vingt Ans Aprés), par ALEx. Dumas. Edited by R. T. Curratt. 
Waterloo (Extrait des Misérables), par Vicror Huco. Edited by R. P. Jaco. 









THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
428 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Crowell’s Books for Colleges 





EE OR OOOO EEL CEEOL OLE 


7 F 


BROOKE Poetry of Robert Browning.......................... net $1.50 
BRUNETIERE Manual of French Literature ........ iekbanes sean 2.00 
COMPAYRE Pioneers of Education. 6 vol:., per vol............... net .90 
DOLE | 2, Re 
DURUY NR i ides as aid cundadipboasl 2.00 
sits rristitperistnasessndicsvaentecdiavebaeiccin 2.00 
Ancient History oo cunaicank 1.00 
Middle Ages (Condensed) 
Modern Times (Condensed) ......... hanehiati 1.00 
ELY Socialism and Social Reform......... snnesatteleaaieadt 1.50 
FERNOW Economics of Forestry....................... | net 1.50 
GROSVENOR — Contemporary History ..... iit stuns dlhedtiees 1.00 
JEWETT The Pearl NR ae ee Ay 
LE ROSSIGNOL Monopolies Past and Present........................... 1.25 
Orthodox Socialism.......................... a 
State Socialism in New Zealand..................net 1.50 
MACKENZIE Evolution of Literature .................................net 2.50 
MANSION Shorter French Texts. 26 vols. per vol............. net .25 
MOSES Literature of the South......... Davete Peccuiet ounce, ne 2.50 
NEWELL Irrigation ST Pe fe Rec ER An REE ge net 2.00 
PALMER Self-Cultivation in English. Paper, n2t .10; boards, net .30 
PORTER Shakespeare, First Folio Text. 40 vols. per vol... .75 
Browning, Camberwell Edition. 12 vols. per vol. .75 
ROGET Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases...... 1.50 
SHELDON History of the Christian Church. 5 vols. per vol.. 2.00 
TRENT Colonial Prose and Poetry. 3 vols., per vol......... .75 
WARNER American Charities .........................................met 2.00 
WINES Punishment and Reformation.......................net 1.75 
OOOO OOOO OOD 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
428 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Crowell’s Modern Language Series 


FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH. Translated and adapted from the ninth 
edition of Banderet and Reinhard by GRACE SANDWITH. 192 pages. 
Re Geta eet ee ris ee ee ee ee ll 


EXERCISES IN FRENCH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION. 


With conversational questions, exercises for re-translation and vocabulary. 
By GusTAvV HEIN. 120 pages. Cloth get £6 e Fe US Ce .40 


ONE THOUSAND COMMON FRENCH WORDS. Compiled by R. DE 
BLANCHAUD. 32 pages. Cloth ae . ~« «€ & + wie 


tN 
JX 


EASY GERMAN STORIES. By Hepwic Levi. Edited with notes and vo- 
cabulary by .Mrs. LUISE DELP. 98 pages. Cloth . : , , . Net, .40 


DEUTSCHE GEDICHTE zum Auswendiglernen. Selected and edited by 
W. P. CHALMERS. With English notes. 127 pages. Cloth .  . Net, .40 


DAS ROTHKAPPCHEN. Spiel in fiinf Scenen von MATHILDE REICHEN- 
BACH. With songs and music. 27 pages. Cloth . . . .  . Net, 25 


DORNROSCHEN. Spiel in vier Scenen von EMMA FISHER. With songs 
and music. 31 pages. Cloth . « «» © 20%%.0 ye eee 





Crowell’s Handy Volume Classics 


USED |BY SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
EVERYWHERE + 150 VOLUMES 


16mo. Cloth, per vol. 35c. Limp Leather, per vol. 75c. 














Crowell’s Astor Prose Series 


The best books in all prose literature, printed on good 
paper and neatly bound, with frontispieces, and title-pages 
printed in two colors. 











300 volumes. 12mo. Cloth. Per vol. 60 cents ™ 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
428 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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LEADING NEW TEXTBOOKS 








English 


BROOKS’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION, Bk. 1. $0.75 


By STRATTON D. BROOKS, Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston, Mass. 


DENNEY, DUNCAN & McKINNEY’S 


ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE $1.25 
By JOSEPH VILLIERS DENNEY, Professor of English, 
Oblo State University; CARSON 8S. DUNCAN, Associate 
Professor of English, Ohio State University; and FRANK C, 
McKINNEY of the New York Bar. 


HALLECK’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN 


LITERATURE $1.25 
By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A., Principal, Male 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 


ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS 
NEW EDITION IN CLOTH. 49 Volumes. The 20 cent Series. 
Complete list on request 


STEVENSON’S INLAND VOYAGE AND 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY 
(GATEWAY SERIES) $0.40 
Edited by GILBERT 8S. BLAKELY, Morris High School, 
New York City 


Mathematics 
COLLINS’S PRACTICAL ALGEBRA 
FIRST YEAR COURSE $0.85 
By JOSEPH V. COLLINS, Ph.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 
MILNE’S FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA $0.85 


By WILLIAM J. MILNE, Ph.D., LL.D., President, New 
York State Normal College, Albany. 


CHURCH & BARTLETT’S DESCRIPTIVE 


GEOMETRY. Complete. $2.25 
Part I 1.75 
By ALBERT E. CHURCH, LL.D., late Professor of 
Mathematics, United States Military Academy, and GEORGE 
M. BARTLETT, M.A., Instructor In Descriptive Geometry 
and Mechanism, University of Michigan 


History and Political Science 
GARNER’S INTRODUCTION TO 


POLITICAL SCIENCE $2.50 
By JAMES W. GARNER, Head of Department of Political 
Science, University of Illinols. 


ELLWOOD’S SOCIOLOGY AND MODERN 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS $1.00 
By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD, Ph.D., Professor of 
Sociology, University of Missourt. 


Science 


HUNTER’S ESSENTIALS OF BIOLOGY $1.25 


By GEORGE WILLIAM HUNTER, A.M., Head of De- 
partment of Biology, De Witt Clinton High School, New York 
City. 


SHARPE’S LABORATORY MANUAL 
IN BIOLOGY $0.75 


By RICHARD W. SHARPE, Instructor in Biology, De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York City. 


APGAR’S ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
OF THE UNITED STATES $1.50 
By AUSTIN CRAIG APGAR. 


COULTER, BARNES, AND COWLES’S 
TEXTBOOK OF BOTANY 


Volume I. Morphology and Physiology $2.00 
Part I. Morphology 1.50 
Part ll. Physiology 1.25 


By members of the Botanical Staff of the University of Chicago: 
JOHN MERLE COULTER, Ph.D., Professor of Plant 
Morphology; CHARLES REID BARNES, Ph.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Plant Physiology, and HENRY CHANDLER 
COWLES, Ph.D., Professor of Plant Ecology. 


COULTER AND NELSON’S NEW MANUAL 
OF THE BOTANY OF THE CENTRAL 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS $2.50 


By JOHN M. COULTER, Professor of Botany, University 
of Chicago, and AVEN NELSON, Ph.D., Professor of Bot- 
any, University of Wyoming. 


BLACKWELDER & BARROWS’S 
ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY $1.40 


By ELIOT BLACKWELDER, Associate Professor of Geol- 
ogy, University of Wisconsin, and HARLAN H. BARROWS, 
Associate Professor of General Geology and Geography, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Manual Training 


KING’S SERIES IN WOODWORK 
AND CARPENTRY 


By CHARLES A. KING, Director of Manual Training, East 
ern High School, Bay City, Mich. 


Elements of Woodwork (In press.) 
Elements of Construction (In press.) 
Constructive Carpentry (In preparation.) 
Inside Finishing (Im preparation.) 
Handbook for Teachers (In press.) 
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MOLIERE. LES FEMMES SAVANTES $0.40 GILDERSLEEVE’S SYNTAX OF CLASSICAL 
Edited by CHARLES A. EGGERT, Ph.D., formerly Pro- GREEK, FROM HOMER TO DEMOSTHENES 
Sat Ce, Sees Ween Sy. FIRST AND SECOND PARTS.—THE SYNTAX OF THE SIM 

PLE SENTENCE. By BASIL LANNEAU GILDER- 
TAINE. LES ORIGINES DE LA FRANCE caEvE, with the codperation of CHARLES WILLIAM 
>». . MILLE ohns op J ity. Twe 
CONTEMPORAINE $0.60 - reese ower ER of the Johns Hopkins University $1.50 
Edited by J. F. L. RASCHEN, Professor of Modern Lan- 7 
guages, Lafayette College. 
MATHER & HEWITT’S XENOPHON. 

WEILL. HISTORICAL FRENCH READER _ $0.40 ANABASIS, nooks 1_1v. $1.50 
By FELIX WEILL, Instructor in French, College of the Edited by MAURICE W. MATHER, Ph.D., formerly In 
City of New York. structor in Harvard University, and J. W. HEWITT, Ph.D., 

Associate Professor of Latin and Greek, Wesleyan University. 

German FOWLER & WHEELER’S HANDBOOK OF 
GREEK ARCHAEOLOGY $2.00 
COLLITZ’S SELECTIONS FROM EARLY By HAROLD N. FOWLER, Ph.D., Professor of Greek 

Western Reserve University, and JAMES R. WHEELER, 
GERMAN LITERATURE $1.00 Ph.D., Professor of Greek Archaeology and Art, Columbia 
By KLARA HECHTENBERG COLLITZ, Ph.D., for- Dabvenntty. 
merly of the Department of Germanic Philology in Smith Col 
lege and in Oxford University. 

, 

SCHEFFEL. EKKEHARD (AUDIFAX FAIRBANKS’S HANDBOOK OF 
UND HADUMOTH) $0.60 GREEK RELIGION $1.50 
Edited by CHARLES HART HANDSCHIN, Ph.D., Pro By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, Ph.D., Director of tl 
fessor of German, Miami University, and WILLIAM F. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
LUEBKE, A.B., Assistant Professor of German, Miami Uni 
versity. 


RICHARDSON’S HISTORY OF 


. GREEK SCULPTURE $1.50 
Latin By RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, formerly Director of | 
American Scho f Classical Studies at Athens 
BARSS’S THIRD YEAR LATIN FOR 
SIGHT READING (Nearly ready.) i 
Edited by J. EDMUND BARSS, Hotchkiss School, Lake Spanish 
ville, Conn. 
, 
JANES’S SECOND YEAR LATIN FOR GARNER’S ESSENTIALS OF 
SIGHT READING (Nearly ready.) SPANISH GRAMMAR | $1.00 
Edited by A. L. JANES, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn By SAMUEL GARNER, Ph.D., formerly Professor of 
Modern Languages, United States Nava Academy) 
NUTTING’S LATIN PRIMER (In press.) 
By H. C. NUTTING, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Latin, 4 
University of California. Ed ucation 
LATIN SIGHT READING Second Year $0.30 2 
Selections from Nepos and Caesar's Civil War BUTLER’S EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES $2.50 
BISHOP, KING, AND HELM’S CICERO Edited by NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President of 
Ten Orations and Selected Letters $1.25 Columbia University 
Six Orations 1.00 
Edited by J. REMSEN BISHOP, Ph.D., Principal, Eastern 
High Sebool, Detroit; FREDERICK ALWIN KING, FARNSWORTH’S EDUCATION 
Ph.D., Instructor in Latin and Greek, Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati; and NATHAN WILBUR HELM, A.M., Prin THROUGH MUSIC $1.00 
cipal, Evansten (Ill.) Academy of Northwestern University By CHARLES HUBERT FARNSWORTH, Adjunct Pro 
fessor of Music, Teachers College, Columbia University 
ROCKWOOD’S CICERO. CATO MAIOR DE 
SENECTUTE. with VOCABULARY $0.75 GILLETTE’S VOCATIONAL EDUCATION $1.00 
Edited by FRANK ERNEST ROCKWOOD, A.M., Profes- By JOHN M. GELLETTE, Professor of Sociology, University 
sor of Latin, Bucknell University. of North Dakota. 
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OXFORD GERMAN SERIES 


An Entirely New Series 
General Editor: Jutrus Gorret, Pu.D., Professor of Germanic Languages in the University of Illinois. 


Iwan der Schreckliche und Sein Hund. *Die Judenbuche von A. F. von Droste- 





Roman von Hans Hoffmann. Edited with Hilshoff. 

Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vo- 
Charles Marshall Poor, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. cabulary by Dr. Ernst O. Eckelmann. 
Cloth, 60 cents. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 60 cents. 


*Minna von Barnhelm von G. E. Lessing. 


= sens, illic aie Edited with Introduction, Notes and Vo- 
Kin deutsches Trauerspiel in finf Akten von cabulary by Josef Wiehr, Ph.D. Crown 
Friedrich Hebbel. Edited with Introduc- &vo. Cloth, 60 cents. 


tion and Notes by Camillo von Klenze, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 60 cents. 


Agnes Bernauer. 








Other Volumes in Preparation. 


“T have carefully examined both* books, and can 

° ° only say that they are excellent. You may be congratu- 

Zwei Novellen von Gottfried Keller. lated upon such a successful beginning of your new 
series.”"—Prof. O. E. Lessing, Urbana, Ills. 

“Both* texts seem to have been carefully and skill- 

' . fully edited, and I have been especially interested in Die 

troduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Her- Judenbuche inasmuch as this splendid story was not 

bert Z. Kip, Ph.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 60 available for American college use before.”—Prof. A. R. 

cents. Hohlfeld, Madison, Wis. 





Die drei gerechten Kammacher. Frau Regel 
Umrain und ihr Jiingster. Edited with In- 





The Oxford Book of English Verse. The Oxford Book of Ballads. 


soth edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Uniform in style and price. 
Cloth, $1.90. Cloth, on Oxford India Paper, $2.60. Persian Morocco, on Oxford India Paper, $3.50. 














The Oxford Book of French Verse. The Oxford Book of Italian Verse. 
Both edited by St. John Lucas. 
Cloth, $1.75. On Oxford India Paper, Cloth, $2.00. On Oxford India Paper, 
Cloth, $2.40. Persian Morocco, $3.00. Cloth, $2.50. Persian Morocco, $3.50. 


The Edinburgh Book of Scottish Verse. | The Dublin Book of Irish Verse. 

Edited by W. Macneile Dixon. Cloth, $1.90. Edited by John Cooke, A. D. 1728-1909. Cloth, 
On Oxford India Paper, Cloth, $2.60. Persian | $1.75. On Oxford India Paper, Cloth, $2.50. 
Morocco, $3.50. Persian Morocco, $3.50. 











Oxford Editions of Standard Authors 
THREE NEW TITLES 
A Book of Light Verse. [Exdited by R. M. Leonard. 464 pages. 
Dryden. The Poems. With an Introduction and Textual Notes by John Sargeaunt. 632 pages. 








The Vision of Dante. Translated by Henry F. Cary. 109 Illustrations by John Flaxman. 578 





pages. Maroon Cloth Binding. Price, 50c. each. 


Send for Special List of entire series. There are 34 additional titles. 
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ENGLISH 


GAYLEY — Classic Myths in English 
Literature (Revised Edition) . . $1.50 


This new edition presents a standard myth 





ology much improved in form and content. The 
illustrations are profuse and are all new. In 
technique and beauty they are the best of their 
kind that have ever been made. 
GORDON—Vocal Expression in Speech $1.00 
A fresh and stimulating treatise on the fun- 


damentals of public speaking. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


HARRINGTON—Live Issues in Classical 
Study . ‘ , ; . ‘ . $ .75 


\ vigorous discussion of the real value and 





place of the classics in school and college cur 
ricula. 
JOSSELYN—Flamini’s Introduction to 
the Study of the Divine Comedy . $1.25 
This illuminating and discerning interpreta 
tion of the great poem will be of value to every 
Dantist. 
DANTE SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS— 
Annual Reports and Accompanying 
Papers . , ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 . $ .75 


Concordance of the Divina Com- 
media . . 4 $10.00 


VREELAND AND MICHAUD—Anthol- 
ogy of French Prose and Poetry . $1.40 
An attractive volume in convenient form 
covering the last three centuries of French 
literature, beginning with Malherbe and ending 
with Anatole France. 


EDUCATION 
READ—An Introductory Psychology . $1.00 


A simple and direct presentation of the fun- 
damental facts of psychology for the general 
student and particularly for those who intend 
to teach. 








JONES—Education as Growth, or The 
Culture of Character , , . $1.25 
\ revealing study of the higher development 
of education by one of the foremost educators, 
President L. H. Jones of the Michigan Stat 


Normal College. 


~ 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 





CANNON—Reading References in Eng- 
lish History ; ‘ ‘ ; . $2.50 
Besides complete lists of all the usual sources 
this book includes references to a surprising] 
large amount of unsuspected collateral material 
in English History that will be found a boon to 
teachers and students. 


FESS—History of Political Theory and 
Party Organization in the United 
States . ' , ; ‘ ‘ . $1.50 


The study of this book by every voter would 


be a most important step toward better and 


more intelligent citizenship. 


GETTELL — Introduction to Political 
Science ‘ : : ; ; . $2.00 
A general outline of the subject viewing the 
state from the standpoint of past development 
and present conditions. 


GETTELL—Readings in Political Science 
(In Press. ) 


REINSCH—Readings on American Fed- 
eral Government ‘ ‘7 ‘ . $2.75 


Readings on American State Gov- 
ernment o © © «© « »« Gene 
These source books contain much documen 
tary material illustrative of almost every branch 
of our federal and state government to-day. 
The selections are mainly from the written and 
spoken words of men actually engaged in the 


business of government. 
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| Just Published—An Important Educational Book 


Annals of Educational Progress 


DURING THE YEAR 1g!10 
A Report Upon Current Educational Activities Throughout the World 


By JOHN PALMER GARBER, Ph.D. 


Associate Superintendent of the Public Schools, Philadelphia. 
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12mo. 396 pages. Cloth, $1.26. 


“Dr. Garber’s book, which is a compact and ensatiiieite ceinateeinites volume, more than 
fulfils expectation. Not only topically, but also geographically, does it survey the spacious do- 
main of twentieth-century education at the end of its first decade, making sufficiently clear what 
is the general trend of educational development, and devoting appropriate attention to the now 
engrossing subject of vocational training. Among miscellaneous items of interest with which 
the book closes are to be found paragraphs on such general topics as postal savings banks, old 
age pensions, irrigation, Professor Wallace’s Shakespeare discoveries, forest fires, and ‘the city 
beautiful,’ . . The book performs a highly useful function not undertaken, so far as we know, 
by any rival publication.”—The Dial. 
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No School Library is Complete Without 
LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER and LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
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SUCCESSFUL NEW BOOKS from 











L. M. MONTGOMERY’S new novel } age © 
Of course you have read the “Anne” books and the popular romance, “Kilmeny of the Orchard”? 


Then you will be ready with intense eagerness to secure a copy of Miss Montgomery’s new novel as soon as 
it comes from the printer. 

As dainty and as entertaining as ever, the witchery of the wonderful “Garden of the Gulf” is with us once 
more, and Sara Stanley, the “story girl,” is a heroine to whom has come arare gift—that of weaving the bright 
thread of romance out of what the world might call “commonplaces.” 

Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, in full colour, decorative jacket, $1.50 (Ready May 25th.) 


Miss Billy Ceorge Thorne 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER By NORVAL RICHARDSON 

A sunny story of a bright young girl in whom life, Another story from the pen of the author of “The 
love, and hops meet; a “really truly” girl whom it is Lead of Honour”’—that big Southern novel—will be re- 
good to know. ceived by the public with open arms. 

A delightfully “human” romance with an interest- Mr. Richardson’s new book is as strongly dramatic, 


ing plot , Cloth, 12mo, illustrated. Net, $1.25 forceful, and original as the last, and is bound to stir 
the literary world. 
Frontispiece in full color, decorative jacket. 


A Soldier of Valley Forge Cloth, 12mo, net $1.25 (carriage 12c. extra.) 


by Robert Neilson Stephens, author of ‘An 
A . . 5 
Enemy to the King,” ete., and @. E. Theodore A Captain of Raleigh Ss 


Roberts, author of ‘'A Cavalier of Virginia,” By @ E. THEODORE ROBERTS 


ele, “A plethora of incident and dialogue that is both 
“An entertaining taleof war, love and bravery.” scintillating and forceful.”—Boston Herald. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, “Dashing and brisk.”—Boston Journal. 
12mo, cloth, decorative, illustrated, $1.50 Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, decorative jacket, net $1.25 





or L. C. PACE & COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Week 





President Taft faced the embattled 
farmers in the White House on Monday 
man-fashion, and told them some plain 
truths with refreshing directness. They 
had come to protest against Canadian 
reciprocity on the ground that it would 
compel them to “take less for our 
wheat.” But they are already taking 
less for their wheat. The price is from 
15 to 20 per cent. lower than a year ago. 
The good old protectionist argument 
would be that this is an anticipatory 
effect of reciprocity, just as the Wilson 
bill of 1894 caused the panic of 1893. The 
farmers did not allege this to the Presi- 
dent, but they did tell him that, if the 
Canadian agreement went through, the 
farmers would in large numbers desert 
the Republican party. To this Mr. Taft 
made the reply that he was sorry to 
hear it, but that it had nothing to do 
with the argument for reciprocity, and 
that any threat affecting his “personal 
political fortunes” he should entirely 
disregard. This may not be politics, but 
it is magnificent. In President Taft this 
sort of plain speaking is nol uncom- 
mon. It seems to go with his judicial 
habit. He turns away political threaten- 
ers just as he would silence an irrele- 
vant witness in court. 





The “Farmers’ Free List” bill was 
passed by the House of Representatives 
on Monday by a more than two-thirds 
vote, the Democrats lining up solidly be- 
hind it and twenty-four Republican in- 
surgents standing with them, while the 
vote recorded against it was only 109 
in a total of 345. Thus, after an interval 
of seventeen years, the Democratic par- 
ty stands once again squarely commit- 
ted to an aggressive policy of tariff re- 
duction, and with a strong national sen- 
timent supporting it in that policy; and 
once again, confronting this task, it 
finds itself under intelligent and reso- 
lute leadership. In nothing was the 
contrast between the positions of the op- 
posing parties more sharply brought out 
than in the attempts to which the Re- 
publicans largely devoted themselves in 


the removal of import duties contingent 
upon corresponding concessions on the 
part of the nations from which the im- 
portations were made This, tike other 
incidents in the history of the bill, will be 
used as campaign material, of course; 
but unlike such transparent dodges as 
that relating to convict-made goods, it 
touches a fundamental difference of at 
titude and opinion. If letting down the 
bars is doing something for the foreign- 
er “without return” to ourselves, the 
whole Democratic position is foolish- 
ness. The “return” we get comes from 
the freedom to buy without paying 
tribute; and the speeches on the Demo- 
cratic side showed a firm grip on this 


simple and central fact. 





The Third National Peace Congress 
has closed in Baltimore under brighter 
skies than any similar gathering in our 
history. No advocate of international 
peace has the slightest reason for dis- 
couragement or pessimism. The prog- 
ress of this great cause in the last few 
years is nothing less than extraordi- 
nary. Militarism was never more clear- 
ly on the defensive, however great the 
burdens it is now imposing upon the 
great nations. Advocates of huge arma- 
ments who are opposed to peace have 
fallen back for their arguments upon 
the worst traits of human nature, such 
as the tendency of certain individuals 
to kill when carried away by passion, 
and upon the assertion that no arbitra- 
tion treaty can be made which cannot 
be broken. In the United States there 
is especial cause for rejoicing because of 
three notable actions of the Government 
—the signing of the new Japanese 
treaty, the Canadian Reciprocity bill— 
itself a peace measure, as is anything 
that breaks down tariff walls—-and the 
proposed general arbitration treaty with 
Great Britain. Finally, since the last 
congress Mr. Carnegie has donated his | 


$10,000,000 fund to this best of causes. 





Gov. Harmon seems to have pressed 
the right key at last. On Thursday of 
last week the House of Representatives | 
at Columbus passed unanimously a bill 
| making the penalty for bribery of a 
public officer or member of the Legisla-| 


| 
ture one to ten years in the peniten-| 


——— =x = 
For the people of Ohio in general the 
feeling of shame over the revelations 
will be submerged in a sense of relief 
at the prospect of the punishment of 
those who have misrepresented them, 
not only by judicial process, but even 
more by deep and lasting disgrace. The 
affair may also have its lesson for those 

ho are puzzled by the looking to Gov- 
ernors for legislative as well as execu 
tive leadership. 


The abolition by New Jersey's new 
Public Utilities 1aw of reduced railway 
fares for clergymen ought to prove a 
disguised blessing. The time when mi! 
isters of the gospel received reductioa 
n everything they purchased has pretty 
well gone by, and there is no reason 
why it should not end completely it 
has all the viciousness of the tipping 
system, with the additional evil of com 
promising the dignity of what is inhe! 
ently the most dignified of the profes 
sions. That many ministers have not 
so regarded it is the severest con- 
demnation of the practice, which insen 
sibly impairs one of the finest traits of a 
human being. One result of the new law 
should be a practical reconsideration on 
the part of congregations, not only in 
New Jersey, of their financial duty to- 
ward those whom they invite to serve 
them in a peculiarly intimate relation- 
ship. The ministry may not be, in per 
sonnel or in power, all that we wish it 
might be, but it will not be helped in 
that direction by concessions made to 
it in the spirit of charity. The circum 
stance that the New Jersey legislators 
carefully exempted themselves from the 
operation of the provision in question 
only strengthens the force of these con- 


siderations. 





New Jersey and New Hampshire must 
give a share of the honors for the enact- 


ment of progressive legislation to the 


| 
State of California. Of the acts of the 
j 


Legislature which recently adjourned, 
the most important was the Eshelman- 
Stetson Railroad law, granting to the 
Railroad Commission sweeping powers 
of rate-making and regulation, and vir- 
tually putting an end to the Southern 
Pacific domination of the common- 
wealth. No less than twenty-three 


the closing day of the debate to make |tiary, without the alternative of a fine. amendments to the State Constitution 


| 
| 
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who undet delu 


for 


those were no 


hi 


ns, but voted Seidel and asso- 


in the hope of a more efficient 


! ness rule. Comparing the forty-two 


ampaign promises with the 


o of thing dotie, the Social 


indeed no praiseworthy 


ing rhey have been guilty as well 


‘ everal blunder in abolisning, in 


the pursuit of economy, several offices, 


all into impaired efficiency in 


a rent branches of the municipal gov 


el the « have 


It 


a numbet 


while pay-rolls 


ised 
ved 


ity 


nm inere instead of lowered is 


however, that 


reform instituted, netably the 


fm rin earci 


to give benefits 


innot be felt as yet Popular 


made it mistake in ex 


ibhe 
Milwaukee 


oplhion na 
wn Utopia of the So 


pecting ln poe 


ialiste§ in election 


which put the Socialists into power 


not be taken as an erdorsement of 


their more radical proposals, but rather 


as the protest of the citizens against un- 


businesslike city rule; and the adminis- 


tration will be judged in the end by the 


ordinary tests of economy and effiviency. 
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Mr. Guggenheim’'s interview, on his | 
return from Europe, as to the sad condi- 
tion of business in this country owiag 
to the meddling of politicians, coincid 
ing as it did with news of the Alaskan 
discontent with the coal situation, has 
naturally enough been made an occasion 
the 
the policy of conservation. However fre 
the 
made, it seems impossible to get it into 

of 
that 
laws relating to Alaskan coal lands -has 
not the 
but quite the contrary. One of the first 


acts of President Roosevelt bearing on 


for renewing old complaints over 


quently correction may have been 


the heads the anti-conservation 


spokesmen failure to amend the 


been due to conservationists, 


conservation question was his ur- 
recommendation that the 160-acre 


repealed, and that the 


the 
gent 
law should be 
taking up of large tracts of coal lands 
should be permitted, under proper con- 
ditions, so as to bring about the imme- 
of Alaskan fields. 
Why have years been allowed to go by 
not be- 


diate utilization the 


with nothing done? Certainly 
cause of any obstacles put in the way 
by that 


the anti-con- 


conservationists, from day to 


The difficulty 


servationists 


this with 


is that when objection is 


made to throwing away the public lands, 


or giving them away, or letting them be 
stolen, they denounce the objectors as 
visionaries and obstructionists, instead 


of helping them to bring about a pract: 
cal method for placing private exploita- 
tion on a footing consistent with the 
public interest 

Bishop McFaul's analysis last Sunday 
of the American daily newspaper was al- 
Unlike 


the usual critic of the press, he did not 


most startling in its soberness. 


sensationalism in the act of de- 
it, but 


same standards which a reasonable 


exhibit 


nouncing judged newspapers by 


the 
man would apply to individuals, to cor- 
porations, and to human institutions in 


general. This does not mean that he 


found nothing to condemn. On the con 
trary, he used fitting language with ref- 
erence to “some of our great dailies” 


which “pander to the morbid desire of 
reading the demoralizing details of di- 
vorce, impurity, suicide, murder, and 
theft; exaggerate the luxury and the ex- | 
travagance of the rich, as well as the | 
privations and the misery of the poor,” | 
and “are an incentive to crime.” He also} 
the 


they-want fallacy 


struck at giving-the.people-what- 


by pointing out, on 
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the one hand, that the men engaged in 
the publication of newspapers are pre- 
sumably above the average in intelli- 
gence, with a consequent duty of elevat- 
ing rather than playing upon passions, 
and, on the other, that most men and 
women are not seeking the trivial and 
the vulgar. The remedy for the abuses 
o. the press he sees, not in drastic libel 
laws, but in the development of a code 
of ethics among newspaper men. Such a 
development will be materially hastened 
by criticism which, like the Bishop's, is 
made “after an extensive study” of the 
subject, and displays a temper which 
the most ambitious of our newspapers 
might well emulate. 





That the Indian should now have to be 
rescued from the showman is an amaz- 
ing episode in the sad history of this 
people, Educated Indians have investi- 
gated the matter and have unanimously 
come to the opinion that the exhibiting 
of Indians with circuses and Wild West 
shows must come to an end, because the 
young men thus lured away from their 
homes are ruined morally and pkysical- 
ly. Many of them, it has been discover- 
ed, die in consequence, and those that 
return have sad stories to tell of the 
white man’s and woman's character and 
morals. Indeed, their experience recalls 
the saying of the Kansas chieftain who, 
when asked by the early settlers why 
his people did not build more schools 

mere white 
declared that 
they were without 
any more ambassadors from civilization. 
Protests against the exhibiting of In- 
dians there have, of course, been before, 
The interesting thing about the present 
movement to end this abuse is that it 
did not originate with whites, but with 
red men. They feel so deeply about it 
that they are going to hold a convention 
next autumn in Columbus, Ohio, to voice 


and churches and have 
teachers and preachers, 


bad enough then, 


their protests in the manner of the pale- 


face. 





Serious as the Mexican’ situation 
seems to be, this is not the hour to in- 
tensify it by 
Never was there a greater necessity for 
keeping all concerned cool. The Presi- 
dent is again quoted as saying that he 
will not act against Mexico save under 
instructions from Congress, and in this 


It is easy 


sensational predictions. 


he again shows his wisdom. 
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for the irresponsible newspaper reader 100, while 120 would be chosen by al 
to say that the United States will have 
to interfere; but to those who are in re- 
sponsible positions the very word can 
only have a most ominous sound, for it 
brings up possibilities of untold expense, 
of most dangerous entanglements, of the 
hatred of an entire nation, and perhaps 
a fearful price in American lives. It is 
a situation that calls for statesmanship 
of a high order, even though it may, and 
we sincerely hope will, be resolved 
finally by the conclusion of peace. For 
the present, despite lawless excesses, the 
plain duty of this nation and its rul- 


ers is to be patient and to avoid any- 


thing that would even seem to suggest 


a desire on our part to interfere in the 


affairs of our sorely tried neighbor. 





One hundred and eighteen was the 
majority by which the Parliament bill 
passed in committee, out of a maximum 
Government majority of 125 or 126. 
Thus the most critical stage in the his- 
tory of the Veto bill in the Commons 
has been surmounted, and the battle 


henceforth must centre in “another 


place.” That is the official phrase by 
which speakers in the House of Com- 
mons describe the House of Lords; but 
if the obstinate, the 


Lords remain 


phrase may take on another meaning. 


“Another place” will be the residence of 
the Crown. There can be no doubt that if 
Mr. Asquith is driven to demand “guar- 
antees” from the King—in other words, 
to demand the creation of several hun- 
dred Liberal peers—he will do so with 
authority strengthened by last week’s 
vote in the Commons. The Laborites 
made their fight on the preamble, as 
they were bound to do, and even voted 
against it. But on the bill as a whole 
they came readily into camp. Mr. As- 
quith is evidently not the slave of Na 
tionalist and Laborite masters that the 


Opposition has called him. 





Lord Lansdowne’s bill for the reform 
of the House of Lords is as high a bid 
for conciliation as the Conzervatives 
could possibly have been expected to 
make. If they had made it two years 
ago, their position would be very strong. 
As it is, their action has the air of be- 
ing hoth insincere and too late The 
plan of the Conservative leader would 
radically make over the House of Lords, 
cutting down the membership to 350, of 
whom the peers themselves would elect 
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100 would be appointed by the Crown 
Princes of the blood would retain their 
seats, as would the two archbishops, 
while but five bishops would be elected 
to sit. There would also be,- including 
lords The 


the Chancellor, 16 law 


scheme is elaborate, but if it could be 
made to work there is no doubt that the 
result would be a much better House of 
Lords than has been known for many 
years. It is doubtful, however, if the 
project will be at present pushed, and 
Viscount Morley made it plain that the 
Government will allow no measure of 
this kind to interfere with a vote on 
the bill to regulate the relations of the 


two houses. The Lords will have to say 


yes or no to the veto bill. They appeal 


ed to Cwsar, and to Cwsar they must go. 





Scotland is again disturbed at the 
revelations of the census. The final fig- 
ures have not yet appeared, but partial 
results show no diminution of the rural 


depopulation which was so marked a 


feature of the last enumeration. The 
towns and the mining districts are ex 
° 

pected to turn the scale, and to give the 
country a net increase of half a million 
Ten vears ago the increase was 450,000, 
despite a decrease in the population of 
seventeen counties. But this does not 
satisfy the loyal Scotsman, nor his Brit- 
ish brother either. “Will Scotsmen tame- 
lv acquiesce in the depopulation of their 
country?” asks the British Weekly 
“Will they be satisfied to let it gradual- 
iy become a playground for million- 
aires?” Those most interested in the 
question seem to pin their faith to an 
improvement and extension of the small 
holding commissioners, some to be resi 
dent in the districts under their charge 
Striking contrasts are drawn between 
emigration from Scotland and immigra 
tion into the United States. These im 
migrants, however, do not prevent us 
from having our own growing problem 


of rural desertion 


The novel feature of the new agree 
ment between Great Britain and China 
for the continued 
extinction of the importation of opium 
from India and its production in China, 
is the change in the basis of the reduc 
tion. Under the ten years’ arrangement, 
which the new one supersedes, the 


decrease was to be 10 per cent. annual- 


rather complicated electoral college, and 


reduction and final 
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ly. The Chinese Government, however, 


found it impossible to regulate the pro- 


duction of opium with such exactness, 
and adopted the more drastic policy of 
abolishing it by provinces, with the re 
sult that, after only three years, seven 
tenths of the Empire, according to the 
anti-opium societies, is free of poppy 
cultivation. This restriction of the do 


mestic product encouraged the maxi 
mum importation from India allowed by 
the agreement, so that China suffered 
for her vigor in exceeding the terms of 
the contract. The agreement just sigt 
ed takes the old date, 1917, for the 

tinction of the trade, but compels an 
earlier date if either country stops its 
share in it before that time. This does 
not please the anti-opium societies, with 
their demand for immediate abolition, 
or the Indian Government, with its d: 
mand for indemnity against loss in rev: 


nue, and its suggestions of the insincs 


ity and the inability of the Chinese Go 
ernment to perform its part of the un- 
dertaking; but, viewed impartially t 
iooks like a reasonable solution of a 
complicated question. China now has 


the ending of the evil in her own hands 


How autocratic a monarchy can still 
be is shown by the order in Germany 
for the removal or the destruction of ad 
vertising along railway line and on 
houses. True, the order was issued only 
after a general outcry in the pre and 
resolutions passed at crowded meetings 
in all parts of the empire. But we have 
gone almost as far ourselves, without 
any such result asthe vigorous Germat 
have brought about. It is true also that 
the order limited by the provi n 


that it i to be applied at the di 
tion of the local authoritis vho 


if they will, permit the continued 


ring of th landscape But nob 
places much hope in this local-optior 
rangement. It is taken for great 11 
the local authoritic will in 
arbitrariness of their uperior nd 
boldiy carry out the popular desire 
sightline Germat commercials i] 
will doubtless take heart at th 
dence of weakness in her industrial ten 
sion, and press the advantage given 


them by her sentimental yielding to 
mere beauty. The historic fact that 
Germany competes most keenly In artl- 
cles of the highest grade can have no 
thing to do with her strong liking for 
the artistic. 
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SCHOLARSHIP OF IDEAS 
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ffer the graduate instruction in the 
I lish and modern language depart 
ments to go the way of the classics 
As for the classical men, they have 
taken account of their house, and, in 
alarm for their very existence, are mak 
ing desperate efforts to throw off the 
hackles of pedants with which they 


ere bound and to introduce something 
to their curriculum besides linguistics 
and archwology. It would be uncritical 
to attribute the present low state of the 
classics entirely, or perhaps even chiefl 

to the narrow philological method of 
teaching which so long prevailed, bui 
this method was undoubtedly a contrib 
utory cause, and the great difficulty 
now, when the error is acknowledged 
and larger views are cherished, is to 
find instructors who can put into prac 
tice what all, or almost all, so earnestly 
desire. Scholars breed their kind, and a 
bad system has an obstinate way of 


perpetuating itself. We are glad to print 


in this issue of the Nation the” argu 


~~ ° 
The Nation 
ment of one who has always stood for 
true scholarship, and who, certainly as 
much as any other one man in the coun 
try, has labored to save the classics 
from the sands of pedantry on the one 
side and the bog of dilettanteism on the 
other 

This, in fact, is the dilemma—pedan 
try on the one side and dilettanteism on 
the other—which always confronts a col- 
legiate department, and which now faces 
English and the modern languages with 
peculiar acuteness. Tne problem is com- 
plicated by the observed psychological 
fact that these two extremes of scholar- 
ship tend to work together with a kind 
of tolerant contempt for each other, to 
the exclusion of the virile scholarship of 
ideas which is inimical to both and is 
opposed by both. Emerson was right in 
saying that an idea is a terrible thing 
to let loose upon the world—certainly 
upon the academic world A depart 
ment under the control of a philological 
tradition, if called to account for not 
teaching “literature,” will by natural in- 
stinct look out for a mild and pleasant 
lecturer with whose taste it can sympa- 
thize in hours of languid relaxation and 


whom it can probably dominate withont 


difficulty Meanwhile 
Povera vai e nuda, filosofia 
Tre remedy is not to transfer the em 
phasis from philology, using that word 


in its narrower sense, to “literature,” 
using this word in its flabbier sense. The 
graduate school does not exist primarily 
for training the sensibilities, and the 
right graduate teacher is not one who 
can titillate the wsthetic nerve of the 
nice young poet It is questionable 
whether the graduate school is properly 
ised in any way for direct training in 
literary production. Skill in construct- 
ing a drama or writing a marketable 
short story is better acquired elsewhere. 
The graduate school is first and last a 
place for scholars, and the scholars who 
are now in charge may justly resent any 
move to put the esthete and the amateur 
and the “literary” man in their chairs 
Nor are they wrong in asserting that 
the most minute form of research—the 
relentless pursuit of some Anglo-Saxon 


vewel or the wild chase of some folk 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


tale through five medieval languages— | 
has its own place and honor. These|iu mind the creative ideas that have 
things should be done, but the other | passed from that ancient time to these 
things—the larger study of life, what | modern days is not likely to lose him- 


we call the scholarship of ideas—should 
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lead and give the tone to the whole. [t 
is a matter of emphasis, and unfortu 
nately the present state of affairs would 
seem almost to justify the complaint 
o* an old English divine, that “no sort 
of Men think so little for the most part 
as they that are ingaged in the Profest 
Siudy of Learning and Knowledge.” 
Scholarship of ideas may seem a 
vague programme to set before those 
who are in the brunt of actual teaching. 
Certainly not the least of the difficulties 
to be overcome is that laxity of train- 
ing which begins in the kindergarten, 
and which follows the student all tne 
way up in his career, compelling the 
teacher to whom he comes in the grad 
uate school, as Professor Shorey points 
out so emptatically, to waste his time 
in elementary discipline. Nevertheless, 
there are steps which lie clearly before 
the departments of English and modern 
languages, and will lead to immediate 
and practical reform. In the first place 
they must free themselves from the ruck 
of mediwvalism, in which may be in- 
cluded much of the raking among the 
dregs of WSlizabethan drama. Medizv- 
ai studies are well in their way, bui 
their dominance in the modern language 
field has done more, perhaps, than any 
other one cause to lay an undue empha 
sis on philological research of the most 
desiccating type and to drive away men 
o; large, humane ideas. In place of me 
diwval phonetics and theme-chasing, a 
close alliance should be formed with the 
classics. Ona of the most significant 
warnings pronounced in many a year 
was the strong plea of Mr. Edward M. 
Shepard, speaking at the last meeting 
o! the Modern Language Association, as 
a scholar and man of the world, for just 
this affiliation. From Athens ang Rome. 
not from the Middle Ages, come the 
vital ideas of modern literature, the 
high association of letters and life, 
which we have so nearly lost from view. 
Such an alliance would at once intro- 
duce something more of actuality into 
the study of the classics and lend ‘o 
modern languages the larger historical 
background, the sense of great currents 
of thought which have moulded and are 


still moulding the fate of mankind. He 


who, like the late Master of Balliol, has 


self either in pedantic intricacies or in 


not be left undone; they should rather’ the O Altitudo of a precious ewestheticism 
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Beauty and tke motives of conduct will 
be wedded with him for the making of 
the true scholarship. 

Another practical step is the escape 
from the present tyranny of the German 
coctorate. It may be that for many 
men the preparation of a thesis is the 
best training, as it apparenily is for 
the teacher the easiest method of test- 
ing a student's proficiency. But the sys- 
tem is subject at least to grave abuses. 
Even supposing that the student has ad- 
vanced far enough to devote to the spe- 
cial research needed for a thesis a year 
or two years of time without heavy sa 
rifice in other directions, the emphasis 
laid on this kind of work tends to con- 
fuse the meaning of productive and cre- 
ative scholarship and to establish wrong 
standards of excellence. It tends also to 
foster the peculiar sin of German schol- 
arship which Professor Shorey brands 
as inaccuracy, but which we should pre 
fer to call lack of mental integrity—th« 
habit, that is, of erecting vast theories 
on a slender basis of fact, and so clogging 
the paths of truth. Only a huge illusion 
can hold that a student who by a satis 
factory, even an admirable, chesis has 
added some small account to the sum of! 
knowledge is in any true sense of the 
word a more creative mind than one 
who has thoroughly assimilated a wide 
range of ideas and prepared himself to 
hand on the judgments of time. At 
least along with the doctorate, we need 
to strengthen and raise the master's d 
gree as a symbol of large assimilative 
study. Indeed, some of our universities 
have seen the value of this course, and 
are gradually lifting the M.A. into a 
sign of real distinction. One serious im 
pediment now in the way of this reform 
is the belated ignorance of those presi- 
dents and trustees of colleges who insist 
on a Ph.D. after the name of a candi- 
date to their faculties, and so attach to 
the degree a _ factitious commercial 
value. They have been educated into 
this error and must in turn be educated 


out of it. 


Affiliation with the classics instead of 
mediwvalism and the honoring of an as- 
similative degree beside the German doc- 
torate are not impractical counsels of 
perfection; they are directly in the way 
of our modern language departments, 
they are comparatively easy to take, and 
they are already much talked of. In 
particular the choice lies before the de- 
partment of English: it may suffer the 
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tyranny of the pedant, and so go the 
path from which the classics are so 
wearily retracing their steps; or it may 
take warning and turn toward the schol 
arship of ideas. In this way it can pre 
serve itself from the wiles of the dilet 
tante and maintain its honorable posi 
tion in the academic world; and in this 
way, too, it can be an indirect but incal 
culable aid to literature, for our litera 
ture to-day needs above everything els« 
to add to its cleverness the discipline of 
ideas and the reverence for long tradi 


tion. 


ENGLAND'S GREAT EXPERIMENT 
f 


The introduction in Parliament « 
Mr. Lloyd George's bill for insuring 
workingmen against sickness and un 
employment may do more to make this 
session historically memorable than 
even the bill abolishing the Lerd veto 
It is a measure which has been long 
expected and long preparing. The Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer has been giving 
his strength to it for months. To him 
it represents the goal which he set him 
self in his bitterly opposed taxation and 
land laws of two years ago lie made 
no secret of his purpo:e. The main rea 
son why he sought to push up success) 
duties and stiffen the income-tax and 
take a part of the increment in land val 
ues, was that he aimed to bring into the 


Treasury new revenues that might be 


released for social legislation. He is 
theretore only performing what he 
promised. A state system of sickness 


insurance for laboring men ard also in 
surance against being out of work he 
had specifically pledged himself to 
establish; so that his bill of last week 
is no surprise. It cannot be denied that 
it follows logically the legisletion that 
has gone before it, and embodies prin 
ciples or, at any rate, methods of gov- 
ernmental action which both English 
parties have adopted. The only differ 
ence ’ that the Conservatives promised 
sucl. bills, whereas the Liberals are 
making them into law. 

From the telegraphed accounts we 
get an intelligible outline of Lloyd 
George's proposals. His plan of insur- 
ance against sickness is patterned after 
the German model. The scheme is to 
be compulsory upon all who earn less 
than $800 a year, with certain excepted 
classes, and will affect, it is estimated, 


some 14,700,000 workers. Thy are re- 


quired to contribute to the cost of the 
system. Each man will pay eight cents 
a week out of his wages, his employer 
will add three cents and the govern 
ment two cents. It is figured that, on 
this basis, an allowance of $2.50 a week 
for illness during three months can 

made to the insured, while, in case of 
permanent disabling, he may count 
upon $1.25 a week as long as he | 


All this bears the familiar mark, “Mad 


in Germany In attempting to insur 
against unemployment, the Eng 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is striking 


out on untrodden paths. He offer in 
deed to go but a little way for 
present. His bill applies only to tho 


emploved in the engineering and bu 


ing trades, some 2,400,000 men’ being 
involved Phe to “at fo p a 
tain amount weekly, their employer 


as much, while the government will co 


tribute one-quarter of tl tal tune 
Out of it an allowances for a fi 
term, Of $1.; a week will be mad 
every insured man who los ! 
through no fault of his own, tho 

} nd ockouts no I ial 
be paid 

The entire measul s so trica 

if i t 

s so large and bold it 0 that 

close idv of its deta ina I 4 
probability, a test of its practica vork 
ing will be necessary before « Cal 
pronounce anything like a_ confident! 
udzment upon it There are wel 
some things that can be aid at ones 
Mixed motives enter into thi proposed 
legislation Grant as much humans 
enthusiasm as you please, on the part 
of Llovd George and his follower COM 


cede that the House of Commons i 
full of men whose hearts ache as the 

think of the hazards and miseries to 
which those are exposed who drude: 
and sweat at the nation’s work; still 
this great social bill has its immediate 
spring in politics Its origin is onty 
partly in sympathy and pity; as we 
see from the way in which both parties 
have been bidding against each other 
and as is evidenced by the fact that the 
Conservatives do not dare attack this 
bill which is tantamount to a revolu 
tion in English legislation. The publi 
men who are promoting § insurance 
against sickness and unemployment are 
looking at the sufferers, to be sure, but 
they are also looking at the voters. It 


has been made perfectly clear that they 


ee 
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did so in the case of old-age pensions— 
of that they openly boasted—and it will 
be so with the other. Even with Bis- 
marck the political motive entered in: 
his elaborate schemes of workingmen’s 
insurance were intended to halt the 
march of German Socialism—with what 
success we know! 

Now, the moment you admit anything 
like a party motive into a great piece of 
constructive legislation, you are very 
apt to vitiate its framing and are almost 
certain to pervert its functioning. Lloyd 
George begins well, it is true, with de- 
manding a contribution by the working- 
men themselves. It was a vice of his 
old-age pension scheme that it did not 


But, with the matter thrown into poli- 


tics, how long will it be before the work- 
ingmen insist that their employers and 
the state pay the whole insurance bill? 
Even in the first general acclaim with 
vhich the bill was received, one Labor 
member remarked that the premiums 
exacted from the working people were 
too high. Exactly; and as soon as they 
think they are politically strong enough 
to demand that these shall be cut down 
or abolished altogether, they will do it; 
and what party will be strong enough to 
resist them? Moreover, if it be found in 
practice, as it has been in Germany, 
that the state-insurance system leads to 


a great deal of malingering and sham- 


ckness among workingmen, will the 
necessary sharpness of inspection and 

amination be submitted to by men 
vho know that their class has the votes 
to turn the Government out? 

We can only suggest the dangers that 
start up all along the track of such a 
gigant innovation. Excellent impulses 
often lead to dire consequences. Of the 
statesmen who brought England low in 
the eighteenth century, Burke said that 
they dealt only in bits and scraps, and 


had not the power to think a great mat 
ter entirely through We gravely doubt 
f the vast experiment upon which 
Lloyd George is entering has been 
thought through, Confeasedly, he touches 
it the fringe of the problem of unem 
ployment. He hopes to ald a handful of 
killed men temporarily out of work, 
but the sunk masses of the anemploy- 
able are beyond any remedy of his—and 
they are the real problem. The cheer- 
ful hope of course, that state-insur 
ance will free its beneficiaries from the 
haunting dread that now hangs over too 


many of them, make them brighter and 


>. 
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more energetic; but may it not make 


them increasingly limp and dependent? 
To give a new set to human motives is 
always perilous; they may go the way 
we desire, but they may take an unex- 
pected and alarming direction. This 
we do know—from history and our own 
experience—that it is a vicious thing in 
a democracy to get it into the heads of 
the people that, as Grover Cleveland 


said, they are not to support the gov-| 
ernment, but the government is to sup- | 


port them. 


SOME ASPECTS OF SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
AGEMENT. 


There is one fear which must be) 


acutely present to Mr. Frederick W. 


Taylor and his fellow-pioneers in the | 


development of the new Science of Man- 
agement. And that is lest their new 
science should be popularly accepted as 


a new magic. As a people we are pecu- | 
liarly susceptible to the attraction of | 


cure-alls and abracadabras. The fervor 
with which Scientific Management is be- 
ing discussed, and applied, and misap- 
plied is largely the result of such a be- 
lief in the magical properties of the new 
science. The common impression seems 
to be that Scientific Management not 
only gets four times as much work out 
of the same plants as our present sys- 


ing a few Masonic passes in the air or 
burning a couple of joss sticks in front 


of a bloomin’ idol made of mud. Against 


this peril Mr. Taylor sounds an emphat- 
ic warnirg in his last article in the 
imerican Magazine, He cites the case of 


an establishment employing between 


three and four thousand men, the man-| 


agers of which tried to accomplish in 
a year or two what they were warned 
must take from three to five years. As 
a result, instead of educating and lead- 
ing their workingmen, the managers 
succeeded only in driving them. The out- 
come was disaster. 

To the careful reader of the series of 


three articles in which Mr. Taylor has at- 


tempted to popularize his doctrine, the | 


one thing that stands out clearly is the 
absolutely unmagical character of the 
processes of Scientific Management. In- 
finite care, infinite persistence, and a 
great outlay of money were necessary to 
the development of the principles of the 
new sclence as applied to even so ele- 
mentary an occupation as the ioading of 


| pig iron or the shovelling of coal. When 





lit came to so complicated a business as 
|metal-cutting the amount of pioneer 
| work was enormous. Two questions re- 
|quired to be answered: At what cutting 
speed shall the mechanic run his ma- 
‘chine, and, What feed shall he use? To 
find the answer, Mr. Taylor and his as- 
sociates carried out more than thirty 
thousand experiments extending over a 
period of twenty-six years, The question 
of proper speed called for the solution of 
an intricate mathematical problem in- 
|volving twelve independent variables. 
Mr. Taylor has enumerated them from 
(a) to (m); and we quote at random: 


(a) The quality of the metal to be cut, i ¢., 
its hardness or other qualities which affect 
the cutting speed. 

(d) The shape or contour of the cutting 
}edge of the tool. 

(h) The lip and clearance angles of the 
tool. 

(m) The pulling power and the speed and 

feed changes of the tool. 
To one untechnical reader, at least, this 
is not crystal clear. What he does 
gather is that a vastly laborious piece 
of research was necessary before Scien- 
tific Management could be applied to the 
art of metal-cutting. Also that a sim- 
ilar process would be necessary for every 
other industry in proportion to the com- 
plicated nature of its processes. 

With these facts in mind the untech- 


tem does, but that the magnificent result | nical reader finds himself driven to the 


is obtained by some process akin to mak- 


belief that Scientific Management is, in 
essence, a new name for two well-recog- 
nized features of modern industry—the 
elimination of waste and the perfection 
of labor-saving devices. It will be noted 
that before Mr. Taylor found the right 
scientific answer to his metal-cutting 
problem, he had made an extremely im- 
portant invention in the form of a new 
‘highspeed cutting tool. But there were 
kings before Agamemnon and there have 
been inventions and economic principles 
of industrial methods before Scientific 
Management. The one aspect of Scien- 
tific Management that is new-—and an 
important aspect, too—is the fact that 
the new science is purposive where the 
old methods have been accidental. Un- 
‘der the unscientific system James Watt 
had to be watching his mother's tea-ket- 
tle in order to hit upon the idea of the 
steam-engine, and the handiworker of 
the present day has to hit upon some 
new device in shoemaking or printing or 
metal-casting. Under the scientific sys- 
tem the inventor does not wait for ideas 
to occur to him; he goes out in search 
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of them. He does not wait to be struck 
by the awkwardness of a coal heaver at 
work, but sets out with the presumption 
that there must be a better way of heav- 
ing coal. 

But even in this matter of purposive- 
ness, reflection shows that the new 
science is not altogether new. The Ger- 
mans have been ahead of us in equip- 
ping their factories with special re- 
search staffs, but the system is far from 
unknown in this country. Those pro- 
gressive establishments which have been 
conducting research laboratories are 
now apparently in the position of M. 
Jourdain; they have gone on being scien- 
tific without knowing it. And if we turn 
to a phase which is more characteris- 
tic of Scientific Management than the 
phase of mechanical invention, and that 
is the psychological factor, as descrip- 
tive of the attitude of employer and em- 
ployee toward their work and toward 
each other, we find that here also a 
great deal of work has been going on 
under the name of Social Engineering. 
What Mr. Taylor has really done is to 
make a synthesis of principles and meth- 
ods which in isolated form have already 
been recognized and applied. Here an 
industrial manager has concentrated his 
attention on the discovery of new me- 
chanical methods. There a manager has 
given his attention to the utilization of 
by-products. There again a manager 
has set out to improve the human rela- 
tions between master and men. The 
Scientific Manager is the one who pur- 
sues his studies along every one of these 
three lines. And he does it not by wait- 
ing till a happy thought comes to him 
here or there, but by keeping up a 
ceaseless search for possibilities in 
every field. 

These are some of the possible reasons 
for holding that Scientific Management 
is neither as revolutionary a thing nor 
as wonder-working a thing as popular 
fancy has made it. And that is not to 
decry Scientific Management. On the 
contrary, the more we show it to be 
grounded in well-established conditions, 
and the more it is shown to be a science 
involving hard work, patience, skill, and 
wisdom, the more it will recommend it- 
self to reasonable men. It is not magic, 
because even if it may have revolution- 
ized the metai-cutting art in twenty- 
six years, greater industrial revolu- 
tions have been effected in less time. It 
is not magic, because five years is not a 
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short time even for revolutionizing an 
establishment employing four thousand 
men. It is even conceivable that after 
the principles of Scientific Management 
have been laboriously established in a 
particular industry, some old-fashioned, 
unscientific inventor may hit upon an 
invention that will make scrap-iron of 
the whole scientific structure. We need 
only imagine Mr. Taylor at work on the 
printing industry and Mergenthaler hit- 
ting upon his “happy idea.” 

Nor need we underestimate the diffi- 
culties that stand in the way of the 
ready acceptance of Scientific Manage 
ment. For one thing, there is the hos- 
tility of the labor unions. But if Scien- 
tific Management means the encourage- 
ment of inventions as well as the eco- 
nomic utilization of human muscle, what 
shall be said of the Trusts that are in 
the habit of buying up new inventions 
for the sole purpose of suppressing 
them? Mr. Taylor’s doctrine presup- 
poses a labor force eager to let itself be 
manipulated for the best interests of so- 
ciety as a whole, and a managing force 
eager to change methods, and to im- 
prove and to perfect. But when the man- 
agement shows no desire to hunt after 
new tools, lest they should throw open 
the way to competition, its mouth is 


stopped against labor-union selfishness. 


BANKING REFORM AND OUTSIDE 
BANKS. 

We stated our opinion, when Senator 
Aldrich’s revised and amended plan for 
banking reform was published last Jan- 
uary, that its new proposals removed 
perhaps the most serious obstacle to ac- 
ceptance of the Monetary Commission's 
programme. Abandoning the theory of a 
central bank on the European plan, plac- 
ed independently in the field to domi- 
nate existing banks, Mr. Aldrich out- 
lined machinery for coéperation and or- 
ganization on the part of the banks 
themselves, which was at least financial- 
ly and politically practicable. To a large 
extent, his proposal extended to the 
banking system as a whole the principle 
already successfully applied in clearing 
houses. 

} Organized at the start merely to pro- 
‘vide machinery for exchanging checks 
|between banks without collection of 
‘every such check in cash, the clearing 
|} house, under the title of the Associated 
Banks ofa given city, eventually became 
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a supervising institution with broad pow 
ers, Whose recognized duty was to guard 
against unsound banking in its mem 
bership, to decide for that membership 
questions of technical banking policy 
and to converge all the resources of its 
members on protection of individual in 
stitutions in a panic. Mr. Hepburn, at 
the trust company banquet in New York 
last Friday, aptly quoted the governor 
of the Bank of England as saying that, 
whatever criticism financial Europe had 
to pass on American banking methods 
generally, it had nothing but admira 
tion for our system of clearing houses 
The national banking plan now before 
the public follows this example of local 
organizations of existing banks, but ex 
tends it to a larger geographical district 
than the single city which a clearing 
house serves These district organiza 
tions are to hold the $300,000,000 stock 
of the central organization, and to have 
a controlling vote in choosing its offi- 
cers. The district officers are to be re- 
quired to pass on certain grades of pa 
per, presented by banks in the district 
for re-discount by the central organ 
ization. It would necessarily follow, 
though Mr. Aldrich did not develop that 
aspect of the matter in his sketch, that 
the district organizations would possess 
like the clearing houses, large powers 
of investigation and supervision over 
banks in their membership. If there 
were no other reason for this, a conclu- 
sive reason would be found in the dis 
trict committee's function of endorsing 
or guaranteeing notes of those memopert 
banks as preliminary to re-discount 
It was obvious from the start 
the serious problem in the path of this 
expedient was the existence of other 
than national banks. Such State-char 
iered institutions as State banks and 
irust companies exceed in this country, 


‘ 


both in number and in outstanding cred 
its, the national institutions. The ques- 
tion, therefore, was whether any pia! 
organization could be completely eftee- 
tive which should not include them. Mr. 
Aldrich in January tried to meet this dil 
ficulty by providing that national banks 
might be organized, under proper stipu- 
lations, with trust company and savings 
bank machinery. This meant two things 

that existing trust companies might 


take out national charters, and that ex- 


isting national banks might add a trust- 


company department to their activities. 


We have set forth, from the time when 
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the same recourse was proposed by Mr. 
Fowler, what seemed to us the insuper- 
able objections to it. They were, first, 
that the plan would involve invasion by 
the national government of the field 


of trustee regulation, jealously guarded 


by the States; secondly, that it might 
easily, through encroachment upon one 
another's domain, cause needless and iIr- 
ritating friction among existing institu- 
tion and thirdly, that it would ex- 
tend to the whole banking system the 
till unsettled problems of trust com- 
pany regulation. In his speech to the 
trust companies last Friday, Mr. Aldrich 


frankly announced his personal conclu- 
ion that the adoption of the plan was 
ipracticable, 

This by no means signifies, or ought 
to signify, that the idea of partiadipation 
by these State institutions in a national 
plan of banking reform and supervision 
must be abandoned. There are very 
strong reasons to the contrary; not 
least, the well-known tendency, when 
one class of banking institutions is 
closely supervised and the other is not, 
for banking adventurers to direct re- 
doubled activity toward obtaining a 
foothold in the second class. The par- 
ticipation of institutions of the sort in 
a national plan of coéperation must ap- 
parently be made possible on the lines 
which have made possible their member- 
ship or associate membership in clear- 
ing houses. Mr. Aldrich, while admit- 
ting his inability at the moment to pre- 
scribe the plan of operation, laid down 
as an indispensable preliminary the con- 
formity by such outside institutions to 
the rules of the national organization 
regarding investigation, regarding pub- 
lic statements, and, in a reasonable de- 
gree, regarding maintenance of reserve. 

All this opens up consideration of an 
important and intricate question. For 
ourselves, we shall merely say at pres- 
ent that its difficulties do not arise from 
a general principle, but from the prob- 
lem of the complete and harmonious ap- 
plication of that principle. There is, 
so far as we know, nothing in the world 
to prevent a State bank or trust com- 
pany from voluntarily assenting to any 
reasonable requirement, from thereby 
joining the national association, and 
from thereafter enjoying such advan- 
tages as may accrue through the con- 
nection. Compulsory membership or as- 
sociate membership would be out of the 
question; but in that respect the .case 
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even of the national banks is precisely 
similar. Even under the present plan, 
national banks “may” subscribe to the 
central organization and ioin the dis- 
trict associations; but they also may 
refuse to join, and indeed “may, if they 
choose, maintain their present note is- 
sue.” There is no compulsion here, and 
there would certainly be none in a plan 
for including other institutions. If a 
sound and equitable plan were once pro- 
posed to invite them in, the real ques- 
tion would prubably be, whether they 


could afford to stay out. 


AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP, 
i. 


To the many general causes of educa- 
tional unsettlement and confusion in this 
“age of transition,’ the United States 
adds one peculiar to itself. Normally, 
the higher educational system of a great 
country should send its roots deep down 
into the national tradition, and its or- 
gans should be nicely adjusted to one 
another and to the functions of the na- 
tional life. But the American college is 
an accidental development of colonial 
copies of the English college, and the 
superposed American university, even 
when not a direct imitation of the Ger- 
man university, is manned chiefly by 
professors “made in Germany.” For the 
disadvantages of these anomalies, there 
is some compensation in a _ certain 
breadth, flexibility, and open-mindedness 
that characterize the better type of 
American scholar. But the disadvan- 
tages are nevertheless very real, and 
not to be blinked. They may be summed 
up in the word maladjustment, manifest- 


ing itself externally in the imperfect co- | 
ordination of secondary, collegiate, and | 
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| of the new pedagogy to apply that pure- 


ly relative term to every form of exact 
and minute scholarship. The fault is 
not with the seminar, the doctoral dis- 
sertation, or the final examination. 
These are convenient and flexible instru- 
mentalities which the university profes- 
sor is already free to use for the real- 
ization of any idea to which he can win 
his students. It is the ideals and aims 
themselves that need to be liberalized, 
not revolutionized. That is necessarily 
a slow process, the first step in which 
must be a clearer self-consciousness on 
the part of American scholars and a 
fuller appreciation of the problem which 
the development of the American uni- 
versity has created for them. Our task 
is to re-define and so far as may be har- 
monize the aims of ¢ulture and scholar- 
ship without undue concessions to the 
gushing dilettante, and to emancipate 
ourselves from slavish subservience to 
German influence without losing the les- 
sons or forgetting the debt of gratitude 
that we owe to Germany. 


II. 


In practice, the beginning of such a 
reaction shows itself in the increasing 
proportion of American students who 
now pursue their graduate studies at 
home instead of going to Germany. Our 
pupils recognize that the much exagger- 
ated and rapidly lessening scientific su- 
periority of the German universities is 
more than outweighed by the possibili- 
ties of unity and continuity of culture, 
uninterrupted contact with the national 
life and education, and the more intel- 


‘ligent and sympathetic personal guid- 
‘ance which the better American univer- 


sities provide. They see that our de- 


grees are somewhat harder to win, and 


infer that they may be quite as well 
worth the winning. They are right, and 
we should henceforth reserve travelling 


university instruction, and spiritually in fellowships for holders of the American 
the divorce of our scholarship and our | doctorate who will visit the German uni- 
science from culture. There are, of|versities as intelligent observers and 


course, many other causes for this—spe- 
cialism, commercialism, democracy. But 
the chief cause, perhaps, is the fact that 
our professional scholarship has been in 
the past an importation, not an in- 
digenous growth—an importation not 
from England, the home of our litera- 
ture; not from France, whose qualities 
would best correct the excesses of pro- 
fessionalism and the heavy Teutonic 
strain in ourselves, but from Germany, 
whose culture, as Goethe, Heine, Scho- 
penhauer, and Nietzsche have told their 
compatriots, is a sporadic, feebly-rooted 
flower, choked by a weedy growth of 
over-specialized erudition. 

There is no remedy for this state of 
affairs in doctrinaire and revolutionary 
reform of our educational machinery, 
‘nor in those facile denunciations of pe- 
‘dantry with which lively writers can 
lalways win the applause of a gallery 
‘that has been habituated by professors 





critics, and not abandon themselves in 
helpless, open-mouthed plasticity to be 
moulded into patterns of second-rate Ger- 
mans. Men who go directly from the 
inadequate preparation of the ordinary 
minor college to the great European uni- 
versities not only waste a year or two 
in fumbling endeavors to adjust them- 
selves to alien conditions, but convey 
and receive totally false impressions 
about American and European scholar- 
ship. The superiority of the foreign 
university rests almost wholly on the 
seyerer discipline of the German gym- 
nasium and the great English public 
schools. The american university pro- 
fessor, if competent for his task, is 
aware of this difference, makes allow- 
ance for it, and in the end brings a fair 
proportion of his men up to the Euro 
pean standard even in the technique of 
scholarship. There is no provision for 
this work in the European universities. 
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The visiting American student, if excep- mand for the humanization of our schol- of both. The name seminar need fright- 


tionally able and ambitious, may be 
stimulated to remedy his deficiencies un- 
aided. In a large proportion of cases 
he copies out copiously and slavishly lec- 
ture notes not adapted to his needs, 
fancying that he is storing up treasures 
of erudition undreamt of in America, 
and leaving on the mind of his German 
or Oxford professor a conviction, which 
courtesy vainly endeavors to disguise, 
that Americans lack the very notion of 
sincere and serious scholarship. At the 
end of three or four years he returns, 
completely out of touch with American 
life and American education, to teach 
American boys. If a Rhodes scholar, he 
has gained an English intonation, some 
polish of manner it may be, and possi- 
bly an enlarged and more discriminat- 
ing English vocabulary. But he is no 
nearer to an earned doctor's degree and 
professional mastery of his subject than 
oné year at a first-class American uni- 
versity would have brought him. If G 
many was his choice, he may have r 
ceived the degree (which Germany be- 
stows somewhat lightly for the encour- 
agement of the alien)and he has learned 
a foreign language. But he has paid a 
heavy price for his German in three 
years’ discontinuance of the habit of 
reading English, and in the Teutoniza- 
tion of his English style. He has steep- 
ed himself, not so much in his subject, 
as in the German terminology and sys- 
tematic Wissenschaft of his subject, 
with the result that either he will re- 
main for life the prisoner of the system 
and the terminology, or, as sometimes 
happens, in a mood of revolt and reac- 
tion, he stops his subscription to the 
Selten Erscheinende Monatschrift and 
takes in the Bookman, and replaces the 
philological hand apparatus on his re- 
volving book-shelf by a set of the Brit- 
ish poets and the “Library of the 
World’s Best Literature.” 

It may be said that the outcome of an 
American course of graduate study is 
often equally futile and deplorable. It | 
must be admitted that the machine-made 
doctor of philosophy often remains es- 
sentially a barbarian, unread outside of 
the technical literature of his specialty, | 
unfurnished with those general ideas 
the possession of which was Taine’s cri-| 
terion of the educated man, and incapa-| 
ble of either writing or understanding 
Hnglish of the sound tradition. From) 
this text our impatient critics proceed 
to a general onslaught on American 
scholarship and denunciation of the 
Germanized American university, its 
minutely specialized courses, its semi- 
nars, and the doctoral dissertations. the 
parody of whose titles is a gag ‘hat) 
never fails with a popular audience. 
They would reform it altogether, and 
substitute for the idea of training inves- 
tigators the endeavor to produce teach- 
ers, writers, intellectual leaders, of 
broad and liberal cultugg, With the de- 







arship I heartily sympathize, though I 
would accompany it by a plea for the 
fortifying of our culture by a little more 
respect for exact knowledge. It is not 
the excess of either erudition or culture, 
but their assumed incompatibility and 
divorce, from which our higher educa- 
tion is suffering. But in their eagerness 
for the end, our literary censors investi 
gate the disease superficially and pre 
scribe impossible remedies. They ignore 
the complexity of the problem and do 
scant justice to the efforts of university 
instructors to solve it. They forget that 
in the graduate school, at any rate, cul 
ture really is and Must be a by-product. 
A three years’ graduate curriculum, de 
voted ostensibly and mainly to cultural 
courses, wide reading in general litera 
ture, and daily or monthly themes, is an 
impossible piece of educational machin- 
ery. The more serious students would 
rey at its aimlessness, and the public 
y properly want to know what 
1e undergraduate course was for. 





III. 

And this brings us to the central dif- 
ficulty with which the American univer- 
sity professor is struggling, not quite 
, if we take long 
views, so hopelessly as the genial on- 
looker assumes. he deficiency of the 
ordinary graduate student not only in 
respect of culture, but in the elementary 
technique of his specialty, is due to the 


so unconsciously, or 


comparative failure of collegiate educa- 


tion, that in turn to the lax training of 
the secondary schools, and that again 


to the low intellectual standards of 
a young, prosperous, commercialized na- 
tion, and the reaction of the mdulgent 
American parent against what he deems 
puritanic or old-world ideas of discipline 
and restraintg This fatal sequence and 
the recriminations to which it gives rise 
|are an old story which it is useless to 
repeat here. It may be freely conceded 
that the university, too, contributes its 
share of errors to our pedagogical mud- 
dle. But if these could be eliminated by 
the wisdom of its critics, the chief prob- 
lem would stil’ remain: the retrieval in 
three short ye ; of the losses and waste 
‘of ten years o. vonfused and misdirected 
effort. It cannot be done without sacri- 
fice. So long as the American graduate 
istudent enters the university unable to 
write lucid English and ungrounded in 
the elements of the subject which he 
proposes to pursue, he must work a lit- 
tle longer and a little harder for his de- 
gree than he normally should, Even so, 
he will not achieve a perfect adjust- 
ment of the ideals of pro‘’essional com- 
petency and breadth of cilture. In the 
‘nature of things he will incline to one 
side with some sacrifice of the other. 
The scheme of the graduate curriculum | 
is broad enough to include beth. It is 


See, GG che in many places 


as to do justice to the reasonable claims 


en nobody, so long as it is recognized 
that a seminar may deal with the liter- 
ary criticism of the Greek drama or the 
philosophy of Plato as well as with the 
text criticism of Pliny’s letters or the 
syntax of the Greek verb. The accept 
ance of an occasional doctoral disserta- 
tion on a Greek particle or the manu- 
scripts of Catullus should be no griev- 
ance to the student of broader initer- 
ests, provided he himself is encouraged 
and helped to write, he can, a read 
able monograph on some literary, his- 
torical, or philosophic theme. The grad- 
uate school can meet all the 'egitimate 
needs of more aspiring spirits without 
sacrificing its present ideal of exact, first- 
hand scholarship within a definite fleld 
for all and original research for some. It 
is not and should not be any considera- 
ble part of its function to provide either 
“inspiration” in the form of eloquent 
popular lectures or training courses for 
the journalist, the novelist, and the es 
sayist. These things, so far as they can 
be taught at all, belong either in the 
second half of the collegiate course o1 
in ‘the extension department. The 
“mere” littérateur should not attempt 
to force his point of view upon the grad 
uate school But if he can afford the 


by accepting 


time he will greatly profit 
ite point of view provisionally and for 
one or two years. From the narrowest 
curriculum he will acquire something 
vhich in America he could hardly get in 
any other way, the scholar’s conscience 
and a clear conception of the difference 
hetween first-hand and _ second-hand 
know ledge. 

These preliminary reserves and qual 
ifications threaten to occupy more spac 
than the main thesis. But distinguo is 
the first word of my philosophy as of 
Montaigne’s. The undiscriminating at 
tribution to German influence of all 
real and imaginary defects of the 
American graduate school and the sys 
tematic exaggeration of the supposed 
antithesis between scholarship and cul 
ture can do no possible good. Nietzsche's 
eloquent diatribes against the exces; 
of history and philology have no ap 
plication to our conditions. The su 
perior culture of Oxford or Paris ts 
not due to the substitution of culture 
courses for detailed and precise work. 
It is due to the background of the na 
tional tradition in language and litera 
ture, and the controlling consciousness 
of this tradition in the minds of teach- 
ers and taught. Germany has never had 
such a tradition and our dependence 
on Germany has prevented us from re 
newing ours, interrupted by the condi 
tions of colonial and pioneer life 

The mere habituation of American 
scholars to German prose, through their 
most impressionable years would keep 
them from attaining the certainty of 
linguistic instinct of a cultivated Encz- 
lishman or Frenchman. La prose alle- 
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mande n'existe pas, says a distinguish- 
e! French critic. Unfortunately, it does 


exist for American philologians as ai 
exemplar vitiis imitabile. I refer not 
merely to the omnibus type of German 
sentence wittily described by De Quin 
ey, Ruskin, and Mark Twain, to the 
something splay” in the German lan 
gucge which Nietzsche quotes from Mat 
thew Arnold, or to the all pervading 
mixed metaphor 1etoric is something 


larger than refinements of style or dik 


tion: it is psychology, tact, taste. Pro 
fessor \ Wilamowitz is not only one 
the greatest of living scholars, but 


in his way a man of the broadest and 
finest culture. But all his genius could 
not save Goethe from the tabbage pas- 
sage in “Werther,” and all his Hellen- 
ism could not guard Wilamowitz against 
that sophomoric flight of rhetoric about 
the Athenian sewers at the close of his 
‘Aus Kudathen,” which would be as 
impossible to a Jebb or a Gaston Bois- 
sier as we trmst it will some day seem 
to American! scholars of equal stand- 
ing 

Style is only a symptom of deeper 
things A Germanized education makes 
our scholars strangers to their own na- 
tional literature, and confuses all their 
literary, historical, and cultural per- 
spectives. It may be doubted whether 
literary criticism can ever rise higher 
than its source in the critic’s immediate 
perception of values in the language 
and literature to which he is born. From 
this must come the analogies, instincts 
standards, that control and keep sane 
the philological criticism of other lit 
ratures The criticism of yerman 
holars lacks and always has lacked 


t! balance wheel They do not know 
elr own literature as Frenchmen and 
Englishmen know theirs, nor do they 
t with constant reference to it 


And if they did it could supply them no 
valent of the poetry of England, the 


ma and the prose of France The 
onsequent crudity and amateurishness 
of their criticism of life and letters 
their misfortune and not their fault 
But it will surely be our fault if, daz 
led he prestige of their learning, 
ntinue much longer to take set 
thelr Homeric theories, their tn 


tations of the Platonic philosophy 
tigates of Cicero and Virgil; 


t as contributions to compara 
literature articles on “Der Einflus 

ler Anakreontik auf Johann Peter Uz,’ 
the triple sawdust of Stemplinge: 

Fortleben der Horazischen  Lyrik,” 


Rilleter’s “Die Anschauungen vom 
des Griechenthums;” if we study 


Mil Platoniam only at second hand In 
(or » and treat the Homeric views 
Andrew Lang respectfully only when 
they come back to us In Rothe; if w 
waste ou tudents’ attention on Re 
t's fours de passe-passe with Mycene 


un and Tonian armor, or on Miilder’s 


equations of eves and oysters; df 
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assist the disciples of Blass in rearing 
the baby science of prose rhythm, con- 
ceived in the innocency of a seholar 
whese naive surprise at the cadences of 
Plato and Demosthenes was untempered 
by any previous experience of DeQuincy 
or Ruskin; if we accept the estimates 
of reviewers blind to the crushing super- 


iority of Jebb’s Sophocles, Gaston Bois- | 


sier’'s Cicero, or Croiset’s history of 
Greek literature, and acquiesce in the 
judgment that dismisses Pater’s “Plato 
and Platonism” as the trifling of an 
amateur, while treating the pseudo- 
science of Lutoslawski as an advance 
ment of knowledge; if we remain to the 
end dependent on bibliographies that 
catalogue Jane Austen’s “Sense and Sen- 
sibility” under Sinneswahrnehmung and 
list a reprint of FitzGerald’s “Agamem- 
non” as a new text edition. 

Something too much of these obvious 
and ungracious reflections. It is, I 
repeat, not the fault of the Germans that 
the false historical perspective and 
Umwerthung aller Werthe which accom- 
pany their gifts of learning are a hind- 
rance and not a help to the heirs of 
Chaucer and Tennyson. The remedy, 
as we have seen, is not to substitute 
culture courses for scholarship, but io 
train our scholars at home as French 
and English scholars are trained in an 
environment and by methods that shall 
subject the form and relate the content 
of their knowledge to the high tradi- 
tion of their own language, literature, 
and inherited culture. This cannot be 
done in a day or a generation. For it 
Will take a generation to prepare the 
teachers. But we may make a begin- 
ning now—with ourselves, as well as 
with our pupils. 

IV. 

Thus far I have spoken of our own 
special problem of the adjustment of an 
imported professional scholarship to our 
national education and culture. But 
there is a brief final word to be said on 
the need of rescuing scholarship itself 
from the German yoke. The public will 
suppose me to mean from German pe- 
dantry and superfluous accurecy in in- 
significant research—but I mean in all 
seriousness from German inaccuracy. 
The disease of German scholarship, well 
indicated by Matthew Arnold in “God 
and the Bible,” has now infected all the 
world. The game of investigation, as 
played by its most brilliant practition- 
ers, threatens to become a systematic 
dissemination of error and perversion of 
the feeling for evidence. In a large pro- 
portion of philological and _ historical 
problems, the most that we can hope to 
attain is an accurate collection of the 
insufficient evidence and a_ clean-cut 
tatement of the alternative probabill- 
ties. There still remains an enormous 
amount of this work to be done, In- 
stead of doing it, the Germanized schol- 
arship of the world insT8ts on “sweat- 
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boxing” the evidence and straining after 
“vigorous and rigorous” demonstration 
of things that do not admit of proof. 
The method is openly avowed and de- 
fended on principle. The scholar who 
lacks the courage to make mistakes, they 
say, will make no discoveries. They 
quote Bacon to the effect that truth 
emerges more readily from error than 
from confusion, and take this to mean 
that the systematic elaboration of ab- 
surdity is the true philological method. 
The practical resuits are deplorable. The 
chief objection to hunting for mares’ 
nests is that you are sure to find them. 
But the quest itself impairs the reason- 
ing powers. It obscures in our teaching 
and in the eyes of the public the true 
cultural aims of philological study by an 
excess not of precisi6nm, which can never 
do harm, but of that parody of scientific 
research which consists in the “pyra- 
miding” of unverifiable hypotheses. It 
blinds us to the elementary logical truth 
that the resultant probability of such a 
process is not the summation but the 
fractional product of the probabilities 
of the separate steps. And what is 
more, the predetermined resolve to 
achieve results vitiates the separate 
steps. The public even of scholars has 
no conception of the quantity of mis- 
statement now circulating in accredited 
books signed by reputable names; and 
it is impossible to tell them because the 
enumeration of errors is not only in- 
vidious in a _ writer, but intolerably 
wearisome to the reader. There are 
large fields of philology in which we 
shall be compelled to do the work all 
over again, in order to determine the 
simple facts of the tradition uncolored 
by the pleas of advocates with points to 
prove. The big ambitious books of the 
Nordens, the Heinzes, the Reitzensteins, 
the Joels, the Diimmlers, the Hirzels, 
the Wendlands, and even, alas! of the 
Wilamowitzes cannot be trusted. They 
cannot be safely used without laborious 
verification, and verification too often 
reveals that the texts cited are mistrans- 
lated, misinterpreted, or, at any rate, 
do not prove the point. American schol- 
ars have not wholly escaped this infec- 
tion. But either some defect of ambi- 
tion or a remnant of Yankee common 
sense makes the majority of them im- 
mune to the disease in its most virulent 
form. There are compensations in all 
things. It is sad that our scholarship, 
as our literary friends so often remind 
us, is hard, thin, dry, matter-of-fact, 
syntactical, statistical, archeological, 
and negative; that it never rises to the 
comprehensive survey and the generous 
élan of constructive hypothesis of Ger- 
many, and is lacking in the grace and 
charm of France, the restrained emo- 
tion and finished eloquence of England. 
But I console myself with: the reflection 
that perhaps, while we are growing to 
our full stature, it is the temporary mis- 
sion of our hardness and thinness to 
~~ 
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correct some of the excesses associated 
with the admirable qualities that are 
beyond our reach. We are often re- 
proached for not producing those charm- 
ing, readable essays that flow so fre- 
quently from the facile pens of our 
French and English colleagues. Well, 
Professor Butcher's lecture on Greek lit- 
erary criticism is pleasant reading, but 
I am not certain that the multiplication 
of such lectures would be a more desir- 
able outcome of our scholarship than are 
Professor Carroll’s dissertation on Aris- 
totle’s “Poetics,’’ Dr. Baker’s study of lit- 


erary criticism in Greek comedy, or Pro- ' 


fessor Van Hook’s dissertation on the 
terminology of Greek literary criticism. 
I open Professor Butcher's essays at ran- 
dom and read: 

Plato goes so far as to discover a moral 
danger in prose compositions which lack 
rbythm or harmony: to his mind they indi- 
cate some disorder within the soul. 


Here is a testimony to rhythmical prose 
indeed. It is most interesting. Un- 
fortunately, Plato says nothing remote- 
ly resembling what is here attributed to 
him. The passage of the “Laws” cited 
in support of the statement is complete- 


ly misunderstood, I open Professor Mac- | 


kail’s delightful lectures on Greek 
poetry and find an eloquent page about 
an awesome lightning flash which illu- 
minates an awful pause before the re- 
treat of the Trojans. Nothing could be 
more impressive—if true. But there is 
no lightning flash, and the simile does 
not illuminate the terror-stricken pause 
of the Trojans, but the breathing space 
won by the Greeks seventeen lines after 
the pause. If we must choose, I prefer 
American thinness and dryness to this. 


We may pay too high a price not only | 


for a German geistreiche Combination, 
but for French neatness of antithesis 


and English romantic sentiment. To/| 


adapt the phrases of Emerson, let us sit 
at home with might and make the best 
of ourselves. Paut SHOREY. 


University of Chicago. 
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NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


It is probable that the immensity of the 
loss to American historical scholarship en- 
tailed in the destruction of the New York 
State Library by the recent fire is only im- 
perfectly understood. Among the archives 
stored in the State Capitol the old Dutch 
colonial records come first, chronologically 
These consisted of two important collections. 
The first comprised sixteen volumes of tran- 
scripts of documents in the Royal Archives 
at The Hague, and in the possession of the 
city of Amsterdam, Holland, procured by 
John R. Brodhead in 1841, and reprinted in 
part in translation in E. B. O’Callaghan’s 
“Documents Relating to the Colonia! His- 
tory of New York.” They covered the years 
1603-78. The second collection comprised 
the original transcriptions of the records 
of the government of the Dutch West India 
Company in the years 1638-64 and 1673-74. Of 
these there were originally forty-eight vol- 
umes. Many of these documents exist now 
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only in translation. Of those that have been 


’ 


id per cent. can t 


reprinted, perhaps be said 
to be really well done: the other 9) per 
cent, ought to have been done over again 
and probably would have been in time had 
they not been destroyed. Of this entire 
Dutch collection, it is believed that about 
one-third has been saved in a more or less 
burned condition. A preliminary survey of 
the remainder has led the archivists t 


reach the conclusion that by mere chance a 
considerable portion of the material that 
had never been reprinted in any form, even 
in poor translations, has been saved 

Of the English Colonial Records in th 
library, the most interesting single docu 
ment, the original charter of New York 
granted by Charles II to the Duke of York 
was not in the archives room, and was sav- 
ed. But in other respects the loss of manu 
script records for this period is irreparable 
Among these were thirty-three volumes of 
the manuscript records of the Colonial 
Council, including the correspondence of the 
colonial Governors, passes, writs, orders 
avd permits. There were also twenty-eight 
volumes of the Minutes of the Provincial 
Council, in both its executive and legis- 
lative capacity, covering the years 1668 to 
1776. Part of these, in the earlier period, 
had been reprinted, although in an unsat- 
isfactory form, in the volumes of New York 
Colonial Documents. 

Also included in the English collection 
| were thirty-two volumes of miscellaneous 
records, comprising orders, licenses, war- 
| rants, election certificates, certificates of 
| incorporation, and statements of colonial 
| territorial claims affecting New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Jer- 
|}sey. These covered the period from 1665 
|}to 1808. There were also four volumes of 
|commissions, both civil and military, from 
| 1684 on; the accounts of the provincial 


| treasurers, the original reprints of Don-) 


gan’s laws, and the journals of the New 
York Assembly from 1699 to 1767. 

Under the general title of Land Papers 
|were included a vast number of original 
land patents. There was the original char- 
ter of the city of New York, dated 1730, and 
an original copy of the Zenger reprint of 


{the same. The Indian Papers included the 


original records of the Indian Agency for 
1757-59, a file of Indian traders’ bonds. and 
copies of the Indian treaties entered into 
from 1766 to 1811, largely with the Iroquois 
Related to the general subject of the New 
York Indians were the Sir William John- 
son Papers, comprising twenty-six volumes 
of manuscript reports, records, and letters 
covering the years 1738-1774 This collec 
tion was justly considered one of the chief 
treasures of the State library, and, as 
much of it existed nowhere else, and had 
never been printed, the loss is a heavy one 
Of great value to the students of this pe- 
riod, too, were the original Diaries of the 
Rev. Samuel Kirkland, the missionary to 
the Iroquois Indians between 1769 and 1793, 
in four manuscript volumes. It was he who 
was responsible to a great extent for the 
fact that the Oneida tribe remained faith- 
ful to the American cause during the Rev- 
olution, and did not, like most of the rest 
of the Iroquo’s, cast in their lot with the 
British 4 portion of these diaries have 
been reprinted in Ketchum’s “History of 
Buffalo” and in the Proceedings of the Buf- 
falo Historical Society 

One of the most valuable single collec- 
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tions in the burned library consisted 
fifty-two volumes of manuscripts and pa 
pers of or relating to George Clinton, fir 
Governor of the State and later Vice-Pre 
lent of the United States. They covered a 
period extending from 1763 to IS44. and we 
of varied interest and character Amo 
them originally were many letters from 
Washington, most of which had luckily be 
removed before the fire. One of the 
teresting items in this collection was 
manuscript journal kept by Gov. Clinto 
in the years 1803-09. Of value, too, was t) 
diary of his father, Col. Charles Clintor 
of his ocean passage from Ireland to Amer 
ica in 1729, and another of his campaie 
in the French and Indian war in 1758. On 
of the volumes in the Clinton collection 
consisted of 366 separate documents and 
papers relating to New York city prior to 
and immediately following the Revolutio: 
Most of them related to real estate trans 
actions, land sales, building contracts, and 
80 on. 

A collection of forty-four volumes com 
prising the Papers and Minutes of th 
Provincial Congress of the New State of 
New York for the years 1775 to 1778, was 
of great value for students of the civil ad 
ministration of the revolted colonies during 
the Revolution rhe minutes and journals 
were printed many years ago, and are 
therefore, available This collection in 
cluded the original credentials of the del 
gates to the Provincial Congress of 1755, 
the minutes of the military committees of 
the Congress, and many valuable manu- 
script maps. 

A collection of manuscript records and 
minutes of the Proceedings of the Commit- 
tee of Safety of Albany City and County 
during the Revolution, ten volumes in all 
were partly saved by the fact that severa! 
of the volumes were in the possession of 
the State historian at the time of the fire 
The Proceedings of the Albany Committee 
of Correspondence, in two volumes, and the 
Minutes of the Committee for Detecting and 
Defeating Conspiracies, both of them Revo 
iutionary bodies, were destroyed. The lat- 
ter, however, were published last year, un 
der the editorship of the State historian 
in several carefully compiled and edited r« 
prints, and their loss will, therefore, not 
be so serious as that of the manuscripts 
that have never been printed 

Among the other State do 
were several volumes of early State Trea 
ury papers; a report of the American pr 
oners confined in British pr ns and on tl 


prison ships; the Gen. John De Lacey pa 
pers, the muster rolls of New York regi 
nents in the Continental service, and ma 
scripts relating to land patents and bounty 
ands 
Two sets or collectior of paper 

great value to the student of the ear ) 
litical and legislative history of the State 
were known as the Assembly Paper ind 


the Legislative Papers. The Assembly Pa 
pers covered the period fror 1777 to 1831 
and consisted of forty-four volumes In 
them were included a large number of : 
cellaneous papers submitted to the Assem 
bly in those years, including two volumes 


of reports concerning the confiscation of 


the Tory estates, the original messages of 
the Governors, the original incorporation 
records of cities and villages, and the orig 
nal reports of State officers. One important 
volume comprised the Vermont Papers 
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realizablh deals 
andsee if they are realizable—if so, 


titutional Conven- 
said he, 
embrace them; bu 


“practical” ideals and “realizable” 


star. 
“realizable”; but somehow it seemed to 


and life-destroyers 


( orrespondence 
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more hearts to beat faster, more eyes to fill 
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rola on his pyre, and of Garibaldi and his 
thousand, in shuddering at this new sermon 


on the mount—or shall we not better call it 


sermon from the depths? 


There flashed across my mind when I read 
the exultant cry of that great German 
who stood in Naples a century and a quar 
before him: “Den lieb ich ler un- 


} 


Mr Roosevelt seems obsessed with 


idea that the youth of the world are in dan- 


hem. Only ten days ago the wires tell 


t he came back to the familiar theme 


very antipodes of Naples, on the shores 


that other bay, which rivals Naples 


though not yet in 


rhere, looking out through the Golden Gate, 


told the students of the University 


alifornia, that they must beware of 


izable, cast them from you and look about 


those that are realizable.” 


Whether there be any distinction between 
ideals, 
I pre- 


leave to the casuists to determine. 


sume none was intended and that they are 
variations “for the sake of euphony,”| there is a chance that this was the book 
the rhetoricians say, upon one theme 
But some of us dissent in toto from this 


whole gospel of mediocre ideals. We used} 


be told as young men and maidens 


homely phrase to hitch our wagon to 


us I wonder if Emerson, in view 


this later eminent advice, would perhaps 
consent to an emendation, possibly like this, 
“Hitch your wagon to a star, provided 
a falling star, whose cindered skeleton 
you may some day overtake in a lava bed 
in the desert.” 

Surely, it is not asking too much, in 
world which is being suffocated with prac- 
ticabilities and realizabilities, with econo- 
mies and extravagancies, with life-savers 
which is full of keen 
calculators and cunning inventors, of those 
who consume and those who conserve, 
balance sheets and annual statements, 
machines and counter-machines—that 
pure white flame of a disinterested and 


rly impractical idealism should be 


lowed to glow faintly on our academic 
ars f nowhere else I know nothing 
The calculating intel- 


ractical idealism.” 


t that charts and computes the chances 
success and failure has no more of ideal- 
ism about it than a pendulum or a cash reg- 


Mr 


two greatest achievements of his Adminis- 
tration the Roosevelt Dam and the Panama 
Canal. No doubt be would scorn the sug- 
gestion that the name of John Brown 
Ossawattomie (think of the impracticability 


with tears, more souls to leap with blade 
unsheathed to noble and unselfish deeds, 
than even the name of the builder of 
though it did take 5,236,421 


whatever it was, of cement to build 


Why take such infinite 


water the deserts and rend twin conti-| 


nents asunder, and conserve our forests and 
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of aspiring too high unless he restrains 


associations. 


ub- 


‘Examine your ideals,” 


if you find them unreal- 


That was not very “practical,” not at 


Roosevelt says that he regards as the 


in the coming years, cause 


pains, anyhow, 
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our fuels and eur bodies, and attend to the 
thousand other practical and _ realizable 
trifles that men fret over? Is it worth while 
if we be merely those little men of little 
soul who rise up to buy and sell again and 
be otherwise “practical’’? 

May there not be spots here and there, 
free from the domination of the homiletic 
calculators, where men not pretending to 
omniscience as to the outcome demand of 
their ideals only that they shall be fixed 
and lofty; and, once satisfied of that, feel 
that they can leave the issue with the Al- 
mighty? HOWARD L. SMITH 


University of Wiseonsin, May 1 





KEATS'S “MISSAL.” 


To THE EpItor or THE NATION: 

Sir: In seeking for the source of Keats's 
line in “The Eve of St. Agnes,” 
Clasp'd like a missal where swart Paynimes pray, 
it may be well to ask whether the poet was 
not referring to a particular book. If a 
certain missal was much written and talked 
about in literary circles at this time, and if 
further it was a missal that had been used 
by Christians dwelling among the swart 
paynims (all of whom, as good Mohamme- 
dans, are pretty regular in their praying), 


that touched the poet’s imagination and 
supplied the simile. 

As it happens, a copy of a missal which 
meets these conditions is now in the British 
Museum. It appears in the catalogue as 
“Missale mixtum secundum regulam beati 
Isidori dictum Mozarabes. . .. In re- 
gali civitate Toleti, 1500."" The character of 
this missal, and its repute among book- 
fanciers of Keats’s time, are indicated by 
the following notes upon Lord Spencer's 
copy at Althorp, in T. F. Didbin’s “Biblio- 
theca Spenceriana” (four vols., London, 
1814-15), Volume I, p. 135: 


When the reader is informed that this 
work was considered “‘the scarcest book in 
the whole Harleian Collection,”’ he will nat- 
urally expect both a particular account of 
the volume itself, and of the circumstances 
which have contributed to its excessive 
rarity. As the latter involve in them some 
interesting historical details, it may be well 
to notice them in a succinct point of view. 

It is well known that the territories of 
modern Spain were, in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, completely subdued by the Goths; 
who instituted, according to their notions of 
the Christian religion, certain rites which, 
consolidated into one particular form, were 
called the Gothic Ritual—or, according to 
the modern term, Missale Gothicum. In the 
seventh century St. Isidore, Archbishop of 
Seville, corrected this ritual; and, under 
this amended form, it was ordained, by the 
Council of Toledo, to be used in all 
churches. The overthrow of the Goths, by 
the Moors and Arabs, succeeded in the four 
following centuries: but although many of 
the former preferred exile to the Moorish 
government, yet, a great number of them, 
having a few churches granted them for the 
free exercise of their worship, continued to 
be mingled and domesticated with their 
conquerors; still using, but in a form prob- 
ably somewhat corrupted, their Gothic 
ritual of worship. 

In the same volume, p. 136, appears an ex- 
tract from the Life of Cardinal Ximénes by 
Alvaro Gomez, of which the following sen- 
tences (and in particular the phrase sacris 
auia retentia are in point: 

Cum per Mauros Arabesque universa pene 
regio caede incendijsque vastata, fusis, fu- 
gatisque Hispanorum copijs, in barbarorum 
ditionem venit. Cum autem in publica clade, 


urbs quoque tpsa regia in hostium potesta- 
tem, idque ea conditione venisset, ut op- 
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pidanis licet Christiano ritu moribusque in not big enough for the general crowd that THE STUDY OF NUMISMATICS 
ea vivere: quanvis pleraque civium multi- |... . : ; . 
, . Pen xil nent ‘ wishes to get in at the same time, so the ‘ oe 
tudo spontaneum exilium Arabicae prae- ; To THE Epiror or THe Nation 
tulit servituti, nonnulli tamen quibus patrij door comes down. “Lizzi and Aleena . 
domesticique lares cariores libertate fue- skating past the doorway, get a knock in Sir: I have just received a letter asking 
°0 tione accepté : Arabt »t me to econ ene jato o Noes 
runt, conditione accep a, sub Arabum «¢ the face. and another brawi ie well bexun t r id a History f Nu 
Maurorum imperio sacris suis retentis, in matics.” & in inquiry illust , 
- : » « ‘ , - . ‘ ‘ euco n hqu iustrates pett 
urbe manserunt. Ergo ejusmodi homines But “Bill” patches things up, collects th , , “7 , 
quod Arabibus permisti viverent, Mistarabes amount of the admissions, and the musk han anything el ie attitude of the _ 
appellati cage et rec ami ecclesiasticus Tri- starts again This ti a French sailor ''¢ toward the science of nu at i 
tus, officium Mistarabum. starts the trouble—he is having a dull time ® Word of explanation may not be out of 
The Catalogue of the Harleian Collection, and thinks the first violin is too slow He Paes 
> > . T ‘ if? } ' ' ‘ ’ 
Vol. I, p. 4, refers to the missal as follows: pulls the old man’s beard, and gets bounced rhe difliculty comes from not ap; ‘ 
r h t that nu % ‘ rol " 
Kind-hearted always our ow! ssist in he fa 1a hehe atic arch@ology ' 
Amongst a great number of Roman Mis ery wide scien with la rau s 
sals and Breviariesremarkable for the beau- the bouncing and hold the floor for then wiae ence With @ largm nu ‘ 
ty of their Cuts and Illuminations, will be selves, until a reinforcement arrives from ranches, all of which are so compre! 
- und the Rees ye Missal and a ary ‘the French ship Then a few words are ve as to be each the lifelong occupa 
that raised such commotions in the ing a ‘ an ‘ _ 
dom of Spain xchanged, a Turkish gendarme rides i f a specialist Of course, this do 
potently by, and things begir Billy Ma- "refer to coins struck since the middl 
That Keats actually saw either Dibdin’s gregor, pursuing a French sailor hies qa the seventeenth century which hav 
work or the missal itself there is, as far cone at him. misses the wretch. and draws *Clentific value whatever). In consequ 
as I know, no proof, although it is not’ gown to the sidewalk a couple of hundred each collector is interested only in the 
greatly straining probability to suppose that gojja, worth of plate glass of one, or, at the most, a few fields, but in 
2< } foaat 1 fter It 
he saw both Keats was in 1818-19 often his specialty he needs every det ot 
; The Turkish police can do nothing, cer-|" very detail 
at the house of Charles Wentworth Dilk« formation he in procure A book to ap 
: - tainly; so they let the thing go on Con =e 
and it may be that he saw Dibdin’s work veal to him must be voluminou Such a 
ae siderable damage is done before davbreak . : : . . 
in Dilke’s library. I put the question some thing as a “History of Nu matics” dos 
. . as may be imagined A badly bruised bunch ; ; . . 
time ago in a letter to the late Sir Charles not and could not exist, becau to be 
, , of men emerge from the narrow streets ; 
Dilke and received from him the following omplete, it would have to consist of 


that border the Galata quay as the red sun 


reply ss flaming up over the myriad wooden W@?4s (indefinitely) of a hundred folio vol 
omes al | ‘ ‘ bat < ! 
wr P col t ens ho of 
Alas! I can’t be sure, but I think I re houses of Scutari, on the Asia side. Quiet “™* and contain tens of thousand . 
member that this book was either at Bel- ).Jione aboard ship, quiet reigns in the city plates. Such a work would occupy all the 
mont Castle (my great aunt’s) or at Chi- living numismatists of the world th 
. - , ‘ . , , 4 spape i matists ‘ ‘ 
chester. My great-grandfather’s books, But mischief is brewing in the newspaper ¢ their natural liv t , ' , 
of the bg é Fi i an “ 
etc., were divided between my great uncle offices. With the morning news, we learn . pare S to compite, at 


and his sister. 1 took from both libraries that Mr Bathian Demetrides Pizzousis and “O™Pleted, would not find a singh 


> ; } -at-gri é whi 
the books of my great grandfather hich others have lost numerous plate glass win 


had his book plate, but it is not among . : , , , 
them. dows in the night, owing to a loud conver- ®" other part of it save that which d 1 


chaser, for no one would be interested 


sation between two American sailors. The With his own specialty and would, in con 
j <ce inc ‘lusive es i the . ‘ . . , ; ‘ 

I publish these inconclusive notes in th usual explanations are in order, and the) em be unwilKng to pay for the r¢ 
hope that some one may be able to sup- the monumental work Attempts at such a 


ply the connecting links. 


members of the other nationalities repr 


P ta be ‘ re { . ‘ 
sented in the capital make a few remarks | ‘Wer of Babel structure have been mad 





TRE IEWTON SCOTT - ad . ave , , 
FRED NEWTON ScoTT. on aus ecm Needless to say, they have emanated chief 
n sity of Michigs M: 3 5 ited Stat ner ict 
University of Michigan, May 3 was with o desire te remedy this cert from the United ites of America, which 
lov t thing na “big” scal The 

of thing, which as pleasing to the humorous oves to do things on a me : I 
most conspicuous feature of these works 


portion of the earth ought to be allowed 
OUR JACKIES AT THE GOLDEN HORN. ;, go on. but as damaging to the reputatior was the information which th onsultel! 


ulk ine 
To THE EpIToR or THE NATION of the American seamen ought to be COUld mot find 
ee sees . I should advise anyone who w 


; 


stopped, that the plan was proposed to give 


SIR We thought you might be interested gin numismatt studies to choose some 
in th ‘ those of us ho hi to t our sailors a decent habitat while they rome ae ; 
in le care hose of us who happen to be sect on oh ee series of coins antedating the eventeenth 
ci > , i *¢ io ere 1 t ‘ 
doing various kinds of duty in foreign - 4 is Sa _ ,| century of our era and never to think of 
¢ . alk 7 . > tL occurresc ‘ some ot le members o 
parts take of the men of our fleet when sae these The man whe would conncies 
the diplomatic community to rent a house 


they come into port ba } tiously do this for a lifetime would prot 
Previously, when an American gunboat | 45 4 club, equip it with a dozen or so beds 
wt : ; ably leave the world forever indebted to h 
where a night's lodging might be had, and 


rounded Seraglio Point and dropped anchor ; industry. If such a person will communi 
under the minarets and domes of Stambul, | frnish a fair-sized dining-room where they ate with 1 it will be a pleasur n 

. cate ‘ it f eas ‘ “ my 
the usual process of disembarkation was might have a little impromptu feast now 


. . . © ‘ 1 2 - ris ‘ . 
something like this: All hands on deck,/ #4 then and start a series of concerts in 


flags flying, and a general air abow as 


part to recor mend the books nece iry 
guide him through the course of hi tudle 


if which the sailors could give a one-act 
A. H. Cooper-Pricnaki 


drama or a musical farce or a minstrel 


the Sultan had invited the crew for lunch- Librariat 
eon; then a speedy descent into the boats, show - ‘ 

° > le Amer t mistmati« Society ,ow 1 h 
and, with the oarsmen doing rag-time with No. 16 Rue Imam, in Pera, was selected May ¢ , ar 


the blades, a hard bump on the quay at/in the European quarter of the city, and a 


Tophane; then the Turkish arsenal, and a 
Bluejackets |consul-general acted as interlocutor, the 


minstrel show was given in which the — _ - 


wild scramble for the town 
2 ‘Ss ELIO NORTON 
might be seen disappearing round the cor officers of the station as minstrels, and the CHARLES ELIO1 i 


ners that lead into Galata, the most cos American colony as a delighted audience. To true Epiror or THE NATION 


. . T : ft; f « cess. ft ‘ 
mopolitan, the dirtiest bedraggled seaport The affair was a su and the boys took Sir A recent announcement of the earl 


a keen interest in it Since then, there has ‘ 


in the world; and in a very few minutes publication of the letters and journal 


been no public destruction of property All 








the nolse and clatter and “fancy swearing” Charl Eliot Norton recalls to mind how 

of a brawl would fill the air of which seems to prove that the place to for some weeks I opened the Nation with th 
The various other jackies of the fleets of let off steam can be decent and orderly if eager expectation of reading a letéer frot ' 

the world might be partly to blame, but,| the attempt is made to find it some appreciative guest about the genial 

whoever started the affair, our own wer The auestion occurs to all of us, Why not hospitality dispensed at Shady Hill every 

always on hand to put the finishing touches take some such care to entertain the jackie! Christmas Eve Perhaps those who knew 

just where they belonged. Then Step-street and let him entertain himself, in the various) professor Norton best thought this too 

is reached; there is a swoop up the long ports to which we accredit diplomatic) sjight an instance of his never remittent 

stone steps, past the shops where the Greek representatives? Certainly it does the sailor ne generosity Perhaps those who espe 

priests sell ikons, past the tomb of the a world of good, and indirectly reacts on! ¢jally enjoyed this hospitality shrank fr: 

Turkish imam where a still light burns day the opinions of the foreigners concerning! ¢p, presumption, even by an appreciat 

and night, past the big coffee-house where) American manners and customs of associating their names with that of t! 

the Moslems sit drawing at narg'llehs. te GEORGE MORGAN Durr great master It is as one of those tatt 

the skating rink The door, of cours : ‘ . e, Turk 4 1 21 any of whom were, no doubt, like me f 
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Middle West, that I venture now to in the formulat'on of the rules of interna- 


A472 
-4 «6 

I The invitation, a very general one 
‘ nded t those who found themselves 
iway from home tarrying in Cambridge for 
the holidays, reached naturally very few of 
tho who might count themselves at all 
! proximity or culture akin to the host at 
Shady Hill These were the only occasions 

which I congratulated myself that I was 

1 sojourner in Cambridge It is need- 
! to attempt any detail of those evenings 
I used to wonder that others did not realize 


eant to us to mingle freely and so- 
illy with those to whom art and literature 


re a daily food, to look at rare engravings 


or beautiful pictures, to turn the leaves of 
" ous folio to place an almost sacri 
legious hand upon the manuscript that had 
! the loving life-work of some old-time 

lar—t lo these things and to have 


at these were not the property 
titution, public and therefore 

nmon, but of a private man who had 
gathered them, not to confer a public good, 


! ecause he loved them, and then had 
graciously invited us to share his joy in 
t I ‘as a rare experience, ever mem- 
rable, and the beginning of real culture I 
tr t to ny I have called him the great 
maste for it was as inspirer and cultivator 


of all fine things of the spirit that we 
chiefly thought of Professor Norton, even 
when w net him in the classroom. But 
even those of us who had sat with him in 
the reading of the great Italian felt that it 
was on these occasions in his own house that 
we came nearest to appreciation of his beau- 
tiful manliness Never, as the Christmas 
season returns, do I fail to recall the an- 
gel message of peace and good-will to the 
shepherds; for it “was with this passage 
that he always bade us good-night X. 
Brookings, 8. D., April 29 


CAPTURE OF ENEMY GOODS 
To THe Epriror cr THE NATION: 

Stn: While agreeing with the general ar- 
gument and the cenclusions of your edi- 
torial entitled “Arbitration and ‘Realities’ ” 
of April 20, there is one statement in it 
which is incorrect. It is not true that the 
Declaration of London “virtually exempts 
private property on the ocean from cap- 
ture or destruction by belligerents.” Ene- 
my goods upon enemy ships are still subject 
to capture 

From the time of Benjamin Franklin to 
the Second Hague Conference the United 

tates has favored the exemption from cap- 
ture of all private property at sea during 
wal rhe ostensible reason given by our 
government for refusing to accede to the 
Declaration of Paris was that all private 
property was not exempt from capture. The 
inetructiona to the American delegates at 
he London Conference have, I believe, not 
been made public. It is understood, how- 
eve that they did not follow the tradition 
Aa American view As navy men generally 


f ! the right of capture of enemy 
Kood t ia possible that the change in pol- 

wi ffected through their influence 
rhi irmise is strengthened by the fact 
" 1 d nguished officer of our navy, 


ilready on record as opposed to 
such exemption. was a prominent member 
of the American delegation at the confer 
ence I s a fair guess that while naval 
officers, whose nterest is primarily in 


strategy rather than in law, have a hand 
>. 


tional law, the exemption of private prop- 
erty from capture will not take place. 
Jesse 8. REEVES 
Ano Arbor, Mich., April 28 


A CORRECTION. 


To THe Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have just read the interesting re- 
view of A. M. W. Stirling’s “Annals of a 
Yorkshire House,” which appeared in the 
Nation for April 27. Your reviewer speaks 
of the author's having “performed a similar 
service for another kinsman in his ‘Coke of 
Norfolk and His Friends.” The error is 
natural enough, for the name as printed has 
a wonderfully masculine air about it—A. 
M. W. Stirling. But, in fact, the author is 
a woman. Why do authors prepare thes« 
little pitfalls for unsuspecting readers? If 
Mrs. Stirling had printed her name in full, 
Anna Maria Wilhelmina, no one would have 
mistaken her for a mere man 

CARL BECKER. 


Lawrence, Kansas, May 5. 


Text Books. 





EDUCATION 


A glance at President William T. Foster's 
book on “The Administration of the Col- 
lege Curriculum” (Houghton Mifflin) shows 
that it is an important contribution to the 
educational library, and a careful reading 
of it deepens the impression. In content 
the book falls into three divisions. The 
first one hundred and fifty pages are his- 
torical, beginning with the early American 
college, contrasting the special contributory 
influence of William Smith in Pennsylvania, 
Thomas Jefferson in Virginia, and George 
Ticknor at Harvard, and tracing in some 
detail the evelution of the elective system 
in the university and college of to-day. 
The second part contains six critical studies 
of present-day requirements, and the re- 
sults of the system as now administered. 
The last of these chapters, Our Democratic 
American College, is a vigorous arraignment 
of the situation in which the increasing 
criticism of the college to-day is accom- 
panied by increasing registration, procured 
through a drop in standards and the compe- 
tition for numbers. The third part, of great 
value to the real student of the subject, 
includes fifty pages of bibliography, ap- 
pendices, and index The distinct feature 
of the book is its effort to react against 
that species of criticism of the American 
college which “has yielded one hundred 
opinions to one fact,” by presenting a 
scholarly historical survey and a most 
careful presentation of contemporary fre- 
sultg, based on the observation of many 
thousand students in scores of institutions. 
Mr. Foster takes no pleasure in the mere 
iteration of popular philippics, but in a 
vigorous, though comparatively dispassion- 
ate, way he argues for the effectiveness 
of the elective system, provided (and this is 
his cardinal demand) the administration of 
the college be at once intelligent and honest. 

\ somewhat new undertaking In book- 


| writing is represented by “Annals of Edu- 


cational Progress in 1910" (Lippincott), by 


John FP. Garber. It Is apparently the first 


’ 
of a series of annual volumes. 


It aims 
to furnish a concise statement of tae edu- 
cational occurrences of the year, to give 
an accurate picture of conditions as they 
exist in the educational world to-day, to 
show in proper proportion the great move- 
ments and the trend of thought. The au- 
thor has endeavored to act the part, not 
merely of the reporter, but of the inter- 
preter. On the whole he has done his work 
vell. Although a large part of the book is 
devoted to the United States, important 
educational movements in nineteen other 
countries are reviewed. 

The central theme of John S. Welch's 
“Literature in the School” (Silver, Burdett 
& Co.) is the great possibilities for the 
training of character. The study of litera- 
ture as an embodiment of the spiritual life 
of nations and peoples is the greatest safe- 
guard against an over-emphasis upon mere 
efficiency. Along with efficiency there should 
go trustworthiness of purpose and stamina 
of character. The book recognizes the prob- 
lems of the classroom in connection with 
this work; it considers the most effective 
methods of conducting the reading lesson 
and points out errors to be avoided. Six 
type stories are given with a detailed 
“thought analysis” of each; and through 
these the author both illustrates the method 
by which he would make literature serve a 
moral purpose, and suggests the teaching 
process by which simpler selections for 
younger children may be made to contribute 
to the general purpose. 

} An attempt, more than ordinarily success- 

ful, to contribute something of permanent 
value toward the solution of a difficult 
problem is John King Clark’s “Systematic 
Moral Education” (A. S. Barnes Co.). The 
| book consists of two parts. The first out- 
lines the science and art of giving ethical 
|} instruction and moral training, with a de- 
|scription of practical work in ethical cul- 
ture. The second part consists of a series 
of lessons on ethical topics that concern 
the life of the child. The lessons on each 
topic are written for children of different 
ages, are pdapted to their comprehension, 
and are from their point of view. The au- 
thor adopts two views as to moral educa- 
tion upon which most educational workers 
| who have given the subject careful attention 
are agreed. The first is that the so-called 
|indirect moral instruction is not sufficient; 
the second is that in this country, at least, 
moral instruction in the public schools, if 
given at all, must be without the sanction 
of a common religious basis. Lacking such 
basis, Mr. King would have the teacher ap- 
real to two concepts—God and the soul. 


ENGLISH. 

Of books on literature, there are three 
worthy of mention: “A First Book in Eng- 
lish Literature” (Holt), “An Introduction to 
Shakespeare” (Macmillan), and “An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Literature” (Heath). 
The last of these, by W. H. Hudson, is a 
readable survey of the principles of litera- 
ture in general, of the principles of poetry, 
of prose fiction, of drama, and of literary 
criticism, and is particularly appropriate 
to “outline” courses in English literature 
or comparative literature in fourth-year 
secondary and freshman college classes. 
“An Introduction to Shakespeare” is by 
three Yale doctors of philosophy, Mac- 
Cracken, Pierce, and Durham, who pre- 
sent in two hundred pages a series of inter- 
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esting chapters on Shakespeare's life, the 


earlier English drama, the Elizabethan 
theatre, Elizabethan London, and on 
Shakespeare's dramatic and non-dramati: 


work. The valuable results of recent 
Shakespearean scholarships are duly incor 
porated. The book is so clearly and agre« 
ably written that it 
in many colleges the 
that students find so indigestible. In 


ticular, the chronological list of the plays 


ought to supersede 


Dowden “Primer’ 


par- 


which Professor Dowden presents in a 
fumbling manner, is here set forth with 
commendable straightforwardness. 


Finally, we are glad to have another 


lucid and orderly history of English litera 


ture. in the “First Book in English Litera- 
ture” (Holt), by Pancoast and Shelly. The 


personalities of the great figures in English 
vividly, if 


some- 


atti- 


literature are in general 
what baldly, bodied forth. In 
tudes to tendencies and movements, the au- 
could 


their 


thors are as conventional as any on 


wish; yet at times this very conventionality 
results in an obsolescent emphasis on spe- 
cific men and certain causes of change in 
literary temper. Thus, the transition to 
the romantic movement is told in the old 
way—the old stress on T homson’s love of 
nature, on sympathy with man, on the 
Elizabethan revival, on the “graveyard 
school of poetry.” Nothing is said of the 
fact that Thomson was essentially pseudo- 
classical; the sympathy with man is not 
disengaged from eighteenth century senti- 
mentalism; the external character of the 
Elizabethan imitations is not even hinted 


at; the poets of melancholy are not con 


nected with Milton In these matters the 
authors are unfortunately conventional. In 
other matters they are unfortunately radi 
cal. Why so much Allan Ramsay and no 
mention at all of Percy's “Reliques” and 
Ossian? Or, again, why no Ossian wher 
there is room for John Ball and J. H 
Shorthouse? In detail, one detects also 
occasional looseness of phrase; Keats, for 


example, is treated on page 365, under “As 
a Master of Form,” in heavy type. “Form” 


is then implicitly defined as “felicity of 
phrase” and Keats’s “delight in the perfec 
tion of the phrase” dwelt on at some length 
The fault here is, however, deeper than 
carelessness; it is an instance—and there 
are other instances in the book—of the 
romantic attitude that overrates expres- 
sion and underrates form. If symmetry 
were properly lauded by writers of text- 
books and by instructors, we should find 
more of it in student themes and in con- 
temperary literature 

One of the most interesting of the new 


books is William Murison’s “English Com 
(Cambridge University 


pos tion” Press, 


Putnam). It is much too inclusive for pra 


tical use, and abounds in so many sugges 
tions plausible only in England that it 
can scarcely be recommended in this coun 
try. But to the American teacher, either in 
secondary courses or in freshman college 
courses, it ought to be useful on account 
of its abundant and admirable brief selec- 
tions and lists of essay subjects. Far more 


practical is the “English Composition, Book 


One” (American Book Company), prepared 
by S. D. Brooks, superintendent of 
schools in Boston. Intended for the pupil 


of the first two years at high school, it 
material for training in 
think” at a time in the 
young people when such training is of great 


pro- 
vides “how to 


development of 


The Nation 


value Wherever h 


“Composition 
’ 


Rhetoric” of Brooks and Hubbard has been 
well received, this new book of Mr. Brooks's 
will surely be received as well Pleasant 
in form and type is Written English” 
(Century), a little book of rules, by Dr 





Erskine and Miss Erskine but inasmuch 
as Professor Woolley of the University of 
Wisconsin has done this sort of thing as 
bly and palatably as it can be done, we 
fail to see the need of a new and s tier 
treatment of rhetorical rules—uniess the 
isolated and hopeless young journalist finds 


profit therein. 


Extended comment on the new editions of 
standard literature is scarcely deserved 
Many of them have apparently been pump 
ed up out of love of editorial labor rather 
than created to supply a need Ginn & 
Co. offer the following additions to their 


Lodge's 
Baldwin 


series of Standard English Classics 


Rosalynde,” edited by Professor 


of the University of Illinois; A Midsum 
mer Night’s Dream,” edited by the Rev 
H. N. Hudson (a misplacea essay on “Eng- 
lish in Schools” is prefixed) Selections 
from Byron,” a well-made litth ollection 
by Dr. Tucker; Macaulay's “Essays or 
Clive and Hastings,’ edited by Dr. Gaston; 
‘David Copperfield,” an unsuccessful small 
t.pe and thin paper edition, and Parkman's 
Oregon Trail,” edited with restraint 
by Professor Leonard of the University of 
Wisconsin. Ginn & Co. also present: “A 
Midsummer Night's Dream” in the New 


Hudson Shakespeare, with a wearisome six 
and 
tolerable svr« 


ty-five-page introduction, Cooper's 


Deerslayer.” abridged with 


GREEK ANT LATIN 
An attractive edition of tl first four 
books of Xenophor Anaba has ! 
been prepared by M. W Mather and J. W 
Hewitt (American B Co.). It differs fron 
the leading editior 1 1 common use¢ 
rather in method of printing than in con 
tents Thus th ymmentar’ Ss arranged 
ndex fashion, according to the word dis 
ussed rather than i aragraphs, and the 
gra il refer i grouped at the 
bottom of th 1 th tomary 
lisfigur ts bol 
rhere s I translation than 
the other editions and certain atters of no 
portance are ¢ ted But in many cases 
this edition shows two distinct notes, one of 
which is found in one of the other editions 


the other in another. The editors have evi 


iently, therefore, endeavored to leave noth 
1z untouched which has in the past seemod 
n need of treatme! In general the not 
ure on e and err f at all. o h | 
0 brevit Occasional no it ? I 
har 1 omitted savoring f the ' 
lant but tk ir rpr ! rl 
r | ior devoted to tl ] rhousand 
Greeks, The Ar of Cyr ind tl Life of 
Xenophon. There no discussion of Persia 
and but little of t) irt of war among the 
Greeks Thes« 1! ts have apparentiy 
been discarded : innecessar On th 
other und, th is ill rat ure 
1dmirably chosen 1 this edit liffers 
from others in supplying under ft! illustra 
tions ample explanatior so that a great 
leal of informatior in thu ga ! 
from the illustrations lor Th 
abulary covers only the first four ooh 
ind lays claim to muct if mtrol 

the matter of render t the ould 
well have been even mor irtailed Th 


rm ¢ 
4 ie 
vicious practice of refer gq ce ‘ 
lerings to par l i xt 
usually avoided 
Ta is S ¢ f n ff l 
Latin authors to ed p . 
is paid to his style, the ed 
learned for college student if 
done, Tacitus’s grea 6 as a \ 
hardly be appreciated | 
F. G. Moore has tried au 
course in his lition « t li 
Tacitus, Books I and | iM " ‘ 
t ef I oduction S lane i 
rely with a discussion of 1 
While s is well done, it lacks 
t st way by which the 
of Tacitus’s style can 
ogether as distinct from individual 
pl We ‘ n to get no real p 
la We have many poetical us 
but they ar not terpreted so as t 
he poet pir The notes have to do 
large measure with verbal peculiaritie 
hara ! s of the Silver Age, and the 
re too many h itement i the 
Not before Livy in o writer bef 
Tacitus reg ‘ with Sallu eque 
with Livy and Ta But I are 
most nev il he VW hav 
needed an edition of the Hi ori [ 
ollege udent Th lition fills the 
na very itisfactory way, and the ¢ 
dences of scholarship and good ! il 
throughout 
“Selection from the Latin Literatu 
the Early Empire by A. ¢ B O~B 
(Clarendon Press), is a timely tr 
tion to the n eria for read 
chools I iim of tl 1uthor Of 
a picture e life of t Ror | 
the period en far as it 
ered from the literature r} f 
is devoted to ‘ n life of 
ucation terature ind philos« | 
polit the ibjects are Dom Re 
t Ts or om Ta us and al 
\ge of Tacit from Tacitu Histories 
Deificatio of the Emy from »S¢ 
eca Ludu The Treatmert cr 
tia from Pliny Lette lox 
from Civiliz or om Ov rist 
Und philoso; ive H ‘ 
phs | i f 
and Ju il fam r 
ity of Hu WV he 
Ou L, eat iin 
BOK l ] t ind 
tio ow! ind 
each l a 
whi i ) ta 
la i 
at for i l 
ntr ach par 
t ire lef 
tak tog her t [ 
iT 1 4 
t le t f 
Ss t \ee ha i i 
Prof. K. P. Har t t 
d j on of la i 
four ort essa L, 
Cla ul Stud Ginn) The « ’ 
entitled, Dry B and I, 4 
Fair ¢ f Cla I t 
Fet a { f Tra 
fess Harring emphasize 
talit of a and ¢t 
ont ed fluen pon iiterat 
irgues that ti ms so freely mad: 
the resul f classical tea gm 
by impr 1 methods, by greater att 









MODERN LANGUAGES 


fro each author are pre eded 


f biographical and critical introdu 
' I owing text ma by recommended 
f ! ! n Frenel Francots’s “Easy 
y (A I i Rook Co.) 


f thirty hort pieces of prose 
! ‘ 0 tio exercises and vo 
lat Weill Historical French Read 
' in Book ¢ ) imilar in plan 
! <a r de Maistre’s “La 
birlent with not exercise ind 
! il Hleath) oe from Dumas’s 
Vl ju ! with notes and 
| iH It ! (Heath) 
j fr Duma Per edited 
| | ! t with ! ‘ ind a 
’ . ! \ 1 repeated 
} t ordlr ta t? 
} ind i j given in French 
j wi | Perrault La Lunette ! 
( nn (for younger children), with 
1 ¥ i ilary by M Crawford 
if 
r f t elehe ipters of Manzoni's I 
t*y { edited with Introduction 
not | ocabulary by J Geddes ir 
and FH. Witktit have appeared in Heath's 
Modern Lat iage Seri This is a notabl 
lditior t tt mengre liat of well-edited 
Itallan text-bool The notes are done with 
lent ur ind a useful feature of the 
vo bulary ie the indication by simple 
typographical de rf the stressed 


t tl compar mn of nt and modern 

r lit by broad g t scope of th 

literature that is handled, and by a deter 

mined ef t to show the indispensabl« 
aracte of classical influen 


excerpts fre Tait L, Or les de 
I Fra Cont pora vith introdu 
t ne ind vocabular ha been edited 
! J I | Ra h 1 (A Book C¢ 
) Witl the exceptior of the half- 
pas of the hapter P hologie de 
la Révolutior ind a paragraph here and 
idded or tted, the elections are 
those edited some years ago 
the t Prof. Edgret Nevertheless, as 
ras t ure igre and often faulty” 
which 1 well annotated 
| 
\ H I Travailleurs dé la 
troduction and notes by EF. F 
Heat Modern Lan 
Prot eneath the overgrowtl 
ler which Hugo se d to 
but ring h narrative 
Iful prunit has s eeded 
7 vh h i het cor 
it The roduction is 
of Hugo long 
! la ir h litera 
at l ind occa 
i} pert t anecdot 
\\ I & « ha reprinted in 
mr h t Sardou i ! 
| ly La lI rl nor rhe 
llent roductior brief 
ilar ! Prof or Me 
| ) ! pro 1 th 
| } 1 ologtie “ ll t 
| \ {1 and Michaud Ar 
f h Prose ind Poetry 
( Iso of 434 pages of 
‘ ra fro fifty-thr 
ling fr Malherbe to Ana 
t | Notes are provided, and th 
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syllables in doubtful cases, of the open 
sounds of « and o, and of the voiced # and? 
\ well-reproduced photograph of Lecco 
forms an attrgctive frontispiece. 

The number of Spanish grammars for 
English-speaking students, though already 
onsiderable, is steadily increasing. Of the 
two recently added to the list, that by C. 
P. Wagner (Ann Arbor, Mich.) comes out in 
a second edition, the first having appeared 
in 1909. Its most distinctive feature is the 
stress laid on oral work. Of the forty-four 
lessons into which the elements of Spanish 
zrammar have been compressed, but one in 
four contains an exercise for translation 
into Spanish. Care and judgment are shown 
in the grouping of the grammatical materi- 
al, and the rules are clearly stated. 

The other new Spanish grammar (Long- 
mans), by J. Warren of the Manchester 
(England) Education Committee’s School of 
Commerce, offers a practical course in the 
language in sixty-three lessons. In ac- 
cordance with the purpose of the series to 
which it belongs, the vocabulary is largely 
ommercial. The book is, in the main, well 
done; reference, however, would have been 
facilitated by numbering the paragraphs; 
and occasional inconsistencies in the em- 
ployment of the written accent should have 
been avoided 
The hope that the late Professor Ramsay 
might add a Portuguese grammar to his 
nonumental treatises on Spanish was never 
fulfilled. However, his publishers, Holt & 
Co., have now brought out “A Brief Gram- 
ar of the Portuguese Language,” by Dr. 
Branner of Stanford University. One of the 


chief difficulties confronting the student of 
Foertuguese lies in certain peculiarities of 
pronunciation, such as _ the occasional 
sounding of e as i, 0 as u,sas sh. Regard- 
ing the e, we are told in this grammar (p. 
6. mn. 1) that at the beginning or end of a 
word it has the value of i short: unaccent- 
ed o at the end of a word is equivalent, we 
ire informed, to w short (ib. n. 3). It is 
somewhat puzzling, therefore, to find, in 
the examples illustrating the pronunciation 
of # (p. 10), that eremplo is to be pronounc- 
ed ezemplo, when from the rules just quoted 
it should be izemplu As to the frequent 
sounding of 8 as sh, this characteristic fea- 
ture of Portuguese pronunciation is here ig- 
nored Also, in other parts of the book 
there is an occasional lack of explicitness, 
as when the peculiarly Portuguese forms of 
the personal infinitive are set down on p. 
72. with no explanation until p. 102. Aside 
from such easily-corrected defects, the book 
is a commendable effort. and furnishes the 
means of studying an undeserved'v neglect- 
ed language, of which many, it is to be hop- 
ed, will avail themselves. 

In “German Style, An Introduction to the 
Study of German Prose” (Holt), Ludwig 
Lewisohn encourages advanced students to 
examine an aspect of the German language 
which has heretofore received scant at- 
tention in American universities, though 
hardly so little attention in Germany as Mr. 
Lewisohn implies. He gives extracts from 
the prose of Luther, Lessing, Goethe, Heine, 
and Nietzsche, with a summary character 
ization of the style of each and an analysis 
of the chosen specimens with respect to 
structure. diction, and rhythm He pays 
most attention to rhythm As to structure, 
he says most about the management of 
transitions; as to diction, his treatment is 
obacured by extravagant verbiage. Thus, he 
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needs seventeen lines to convey the infor- 
mation that Nietzsche prefers metaphors to 
similes. In general, we could wish greater 
precision of definition and a clearer vision 
for fundamental distinctions. How, for in- 
stance, can we reconcile “that intellectual 
beauty which is the be-all and the end-all 
of the art of letters” with “the conception 
of style as a highly complex and essentially 
emotional communication of the individual's 
sense of beauty or truth by the choice of 
the inevitable verbal and rhythmic sym- 
bol”? Only on the basis of the latter con- 
ception can Nietzsche’s “verbal orchestra- 
tion” be esteemed as ultimate. There are 
differences between intellectual and sensu- 
ous qualities of expression which ought to 
be discussed under “diction.” Mr. Lewisohn 
has the right to include in his compendium 
only such authors as seem to him repre- 
sentative. We wonder, however, that he 
found no place for Schiller, and we think 
his treatment of Heine would have been 
more satisfactory if he had contrasted 
Heine with Kleist. 

Prof. J. A. C. Hildner has made his edi- 
tion of “Gétz von Berlichingen” (Ginn) a 
manual of information drawn from all 
quarters whence light can be thrown upon 
this play as a characteristic confession of 
Goethe’s and as the medel of the Storm and 
Stress drama The Introduction is sys- 
tematic and the Notes are full without be- 
ing fulsome. There are reprinted in Ap- 
pendices Goethe's panegyric on Shake- 
speare and twenty pages of his occasional 
utterances bearing upon the subject of 
“Gotz.” 

"aul Heyse’s “L’Arrabiata” has been 
many times edited for school use, but never 
so carefully and well as now by Steven T. 
Byington (Ginn). It is refreshing to read 
Mr. Byington’s English and to ponder his 
skilful suggestions of ways in which the 
idioms of one language may be employed 
to express what is expressed in the idioms 
of another. A brief essay “On Translating” 
prefixed to the notes of this edition offers 
intelligent guidance to the groping. 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. 

A free and easy discussion of the prob- 
lems involved in teaching history, especially 
to young pupils, comes to hand in J. W. 
Allen’s “The Place of History in Education” 
(Appleton). Mr. Allen is convinced that his- 
tory is, or at least ought to become, a sci- 
ence, and that in the teaching of it, accord- 
ingly, neither the dramatic, nor the pic- 
turesque, nor the pathetic has any place. 
Unfortunately, the criticism is mainly de- 
structive, dealing with the various things 
which history is not; but there is a good 
exposition of the way in which local his- 
tory, worked up to by way of every-day in- 
cidents in personal, family, or community 
life, may be made to develop the broader 
historical sense, together with a wise in- 
sistence upon the need of connecting Eng- 
lish history as much as possible with the 
history of Europe. The best things in the 
volume are the three hypothetical accounts 
of the English Reformation, embodying in 
purposely exaggerated form the Protestant, 
Catholic, and economic views, all of them, 
as the author points out, both unscientific 
and pernicious 

Percy L. Kaye's “Readings in Civil Gov- 
ernment” (Century) is a catholic and well- 
chosen selection of extracts illustrative of 
the various departments and activities of 













































































































American government and administration 


national, State, and local, town and county 


government being the only significant omis- 
sions. Unlike most collections of collateral 
readings, this one not only draws upon bet- 
ter known and accepted authorities, includ- 
ing documents, but also includes with spe- 
cial fulness contemporary material in maga- 
zines as well as in books. The arrangement 
follows, in general, that of Forman’s “Ad- 
vanced Civics,” and the editor has kept in 
mind primarily the needs of high school 
pupils; but brief introductions to the sev- 
eral chapters and sections, together with 
lists of additional readings, make it possible 
to use the book with any textbook or as a 
handbock to accompany lectures. 

The scanty list of textbooks for the study 
of European history in the nineteenth cen- 
tury receives a useful addition in L. Cecil 
Jane’s “From Metternich to Bismarck," the 
latest volume in the Oxford Textbooks of 
Foreign History (Frowde). The narrative, 
covering the years 1815-1878, is brief, but 
shows intelligent discrimination in selection 
and emphasis of data, and is especially well 
written. As is usually the case with Eng- 
lish historical textbooks, there is none of 
the elaborate provision of “helps” and peda- 
gogical apparatus with which American 
writers are wont to envelope their narra- 
tives. The maps, roughly drawn in black 
and white, suggest the kind of work which 
the average pupil might easily be asked to 
prepare for himself, and are the more use- 
ful on that account. 

Prof. Henry L. Cannon’s “Reading Refer 


ences for English History” (Ginn) belongs 
to the small class of books which every 
teacher of English history, in high school 
or college, ought to possess, and which 
many college classes could use to advan- 
tege. Part i, comprising about one-third 
of the volume, presents in classified lists a 
very wide range of authorities, primary as 
well as secondary, including many in other 
lenguages than English. Part ii is an elab- 
orate topical analysis and outline of events 
with copious lists of readings. Exigencies 
of printing have made it necessary to limit 
the citations, for the most part, to books 
published before 1907. In the arrange- 
ment and grouping of the material, as 
well as in the detailed care with which the 
appropriate passages are indicated, we know 
of nothing to compare with Professor Can- 
non’s volume; and even teachers who can 
make but limited use of collateral readings 
wll find its pages a boon. 

College teachers who offer introductory 
courses in the general history of western 
Europe will be interested in a “Syllabus 
of Continental History,” prepared by the 
Department of History of the University 
of Illinois. The outline is broad, without 
too much burden of data or minute pre- 
scription; the references for collateral 
reading are sufficiently indicated and of 
generous range; and there are specific as- 
signments of work, including map drawing 
to be done by the student. The syllabus is 
adapted for use with any modern textbook, 
but at the same time is flexible enough 
to admit, on the part of the instructor, of 
considerable variety in emphasis and selec- 
tion. 

Under the auspices of the Association of 
History Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Prof. Charles M. Andrews, J. 
Montgomery Gambrill, and Lida Lee Tall} 
have prepared “A Bibliography of History 
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fer Schools and Libraries’ (Longmans) 
with descriptive and critical annotations 
rhe references relate not only to the four 
historical fields now generally dealt with 
in high schools, but also with methods of 
studying and teaching history world his 
tory and the history of different countries 
historical stories for the elementary school 
and stories for children preparatory to his 
tory Naturally, only those works suitabl 
in whole or in part, for school use are 
noticed. The annotations are brief, but at 
the same time critical and infor ng. The 


usefulness of the undertaking, now for the 


first time attempted on so considerable a 
seals is obvious ind the book may be 
} 


eartily commended 
In his book Introduction to Political 
Science” (Ginn), Raymond G. Gettell aims 
at giving a general outline After treat 
ing of the origin, evolution, and the essen 
tial attributes of the State, he takes up the 
relations between States, and the different 
forms of government. In the second part of 
his work he discusses the organization of 
government The third part is devoted to 
the ends of the State and the province and 
functions of government It would have in 
creased the usefulness of the work if the 
author had devoted space to a more thor 
ough discussion of some of the more i 

portant principles, instead of attempting to 
give us a more or less complete picture of 
le actual condition, political and social 
of nearly all of the important nations 
We regret to see that the author, whil 
recognizing that the State is a product of 
evolution, and that neither its origin por its 
functions can be explained by a rigid for 
mula, forgets these principles when he dis 
cusses the question of sovereignty, and d 
clares ex cathedra that there can be and is 
no dual sovereignty, and that, therefore 
the American so-called States are merels 
administrative divisions with large powers 
of self-government He tries to solve the 
difficulty by saying that they are not States 
but Commonwealths Such juggling with 


words is both unscientific and futile 


SCIENCH 


After the culmination of the Greek geon 
etry in the works of Euclid and Apollonius 
of Perga no significant advancement in the 
science was made until the invention of 
projective geometry by Gérard Desargues 
(1593-1662), an engineer and architect, whose 
chief researches were published under the 
title “Brouillon projet des coniques.”’ Doubt 
less this work would have led to important 
developments in pure geometry but for the 
power and attractiveness of analytical 
geometry, invented about the same time by 
Descartes Desargues’s work was lost and 
actually forgotten till 1845, when by chance 
Chasles discovered a cepy of it in a Pa 
risian library Meanwhile, in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, projective 
geometry had been invented anew. Since 
then it has attained to vast proportions. But 
the great pioneers and masters, Poncelet 
Monge, Staudt, Chasles, Steiner, Cremona, 
Reye, and others were creators rather than 
critics, and their work, the science of pro- 
jective geometry, is being reconstructed in 
accordance with the severely critical stand- 
ards of modern mathematics Among the 
more important contributions to this work 
of reconstruction is Veblen and Young's 
(Ginn & Co.). For 


graduate students it is without a serious 


“Projective Geometry’ 


rival in any language: Its chief merit 
namely its logical rigor, may disappoint th« 
hope of the authors that the book may b« 
available for beginners and discontinue the 


use of such less rigorous books as those of 


Cremona and Reyes As the point and the 
plane are the reciprocal elements of space 
greater simplicity might have resulted from 
employing these, instead of 1) point and 


the line, as undefined ele: 
Professor Church's “Elements of Desecrip- 
tive Geometry” (American Book Co.) has 
been the standard work in this subject for 
nearly thirty years, and is so well known 
at attention need only be illed to the fa 
that it has been revised and brought up to 
late by George M. Bartlett of the Univer- 
tv of M higan A great 


ee made by cluding figures and xt in 
i single volume 
Prof. C, R. Mann f the University of 
Chicago, who has devoted much time to the 
ethods of teaching, has, with Inspector 
'wiss of the Ohio State University, revised 
their preparatory text o1 Phy s" (See 
Foresman) The ai of the book 
shown by a quotation fro pr 
Educational experier and educatiouval 
theory both show learly that lé f 
fact may be ‘ ri 1 but not ister 
this way s ntif knowledg i 

quired only on th ba of concret 
perience by the trying-out pre h 
as the scientific method ] he first pla 
to memorize is not a sin or a weakt ul 
is the natural way for a beginner to 
and, in the second pla the author iv 
idopted a styl f | wh j " 
lated to pro ‘ t ng I 
each section with a } ely xa 
as When you stretch a rubber band 
pulls equally hard on both hand I 
phenomenon exemplified i then discu l 
and, lastly, epitomized a a definition or 
law The example and discussion are | nt 
ed in common type, the definition in itali 
and the general law in bold type Expert 
ence teaches that the ordinary pupil, engag 
ed in preparing a_ lessor will skim over 
the example and discu on, memorize par 
tially the italicized definitior ind pin } 
hopes on an absorntion of the bold-fa l 
type But in spit f an over empha 
pedagogics, the book is better than most 
preparatory texts The style is simple and 


clear, and would be very good if it were not 


for an excessive use of parentheses lashe 
and the abbreviation i. ¢ 

The rext-Book of Physics” (Heath), ! 
C. E. Linebarger, can be recommended f 


use in preparatory schools of a high stand 


ird In fact, it is as complete and inter 
ing a preparatory text as has appeared 
recent year Only one seriou slip in a 
curacy is to be noted rhe leas of pre 
ure and force are confused in the d i 

of mechani of liquid The presswort 
also most satisfactory binding paper 


Ps 


printing, and diagram 
Recent textbooks on physics how a 

dency to discard the mathematical and 1 

chanical treatment, and to favor a _ pre 


sentation of physical concepts and law 


The “Text-Book of Physics” (Van Nostrand 


by H. E. Hurst and R. T. Lattey of O 
ford University, is an example of this ter 
dency After a brief introduction, givis 
only those parts of mechanl and hy 
drostatics which are essential to the under- 
standing of the other branches of physics 
the subjects of heat, sound, light, electricity 
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a color-plate of spectra and 


in calling attention to 
of estimating the quantities 


ingredients in the course of the quali- 


Good teachers keep up a constant drill on 
arithmetical relations of chemical pro- 
, and the work must be individualized 
to get the best results. The problems given in 


rescue with a little volume of 


3,000 problems of all kinds and degrees of 


Electro-Magnetic 


Problems in General Chemis- 


of alternating currents 


which has been made 


foremost, places 
eople live, who, though different from 
yet, to a greater or less de- 
interests and aspira- 
The first book, therefore, starts with 
occupations and needs 


this a valuable book 


centre the circle 


Next the land, the water, 
livisions of the first two are established and 
function of a broad " 

World geography 


physical features, 


natural, special emphasis is laid on the 


Physiography is 


in evidence and the 


volumes which an 


British colonies 


raken altogether the 


fulfils the some- 


laims of its preface 


expended on them by the 


hiefly consisted in giving clever coun- 
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individuals more than the industry. Now, 
however, we are entering upon a new era 
of agricultural education, when the school 
is being carried to the farm. This requires 
the development of a new pedagogical tech- 
nique, such as Prof. Garland Armor Bricker 
of Ohio State University outlines in “The 
Teach'ng of Agriculture in the High 
School” (Macmillan), The author protests 
vigorously against making agriculture a 
sort of appanage to the various sciences 
now in the high-school course Besides 
the theory and history of agricultural 
education in the high school, the volume 
gives methods of organization, instruction, 
and work in laboratory and field. Prof. W. 
C. Bagley of the School of Education in 
the University of Illinois provides an in- 
troduction. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS. 


John Viriamu Jones and Other Oxford 
Memories. By Edward Bagnall Poul- 
ton. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $3 net. 

Few on this side of the Atlantic will 
have heard of Viriamu Jones, who died 
in 1901 at the age of forty-five, shortly 
after he had been appointed principal of 
the University College of South Wales 
at Cardiff. But to the general reader of 
this book he will at least typify the 
best mental traditions of his time and 
serve as a convenient nucleus for some 
rich memories recounted by one who 
was a life-long friend of Jones’s and 
whose outlook on the world has been di- 
rected and colored by many years at 
Oxford. Like Professor Beers’s well- 
known picture of the Yale of forty years 
ago, Professor Poulton’s reminiscences 
of an almost contemporary Oxford re- 
call the days of full, well-rounded train- 
ing, and enforce a lesson which cannot 
|be too frequently repeated at this later 
time. Then science and literature and 
philosophy and history dwelt peaceably 
together, and each was looked to for 
its message. Because Jones was plan- 
ning to be a_ scientist, he did not 
unduly confine his interests. We find 
him showing what for a_ budding 
physicist would to-day seem an almost 
criminal regard for literature. He 
writes to his sister: 

Have I told you that Ruskin is lecturing 
here three times a week? He has a very 
large audience—till special arrangements 
were made for members of the university it 
was impossible to get a seat without going 
a quarter or perhaps half an hour before 
the time He reads most beautifully—his 
voice is wonderfully musical, full of tender- 
ness, capable at times of the minor cadence 
of the Welsh, or something very like it. On 
Saturday he read to us the story of St. 
Ursula—the good princess, full of all wis- 
dom and the fear of the Lord, who with 
11,000 virgins went on a long pilgrimage. 

You will find the story as he read it 

a version by James Reddie Anderson of 

Balliol—in “Fors Clavigera.” 
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May 11, 1911] 
He has been reading Swinburne’s com- 
parison of George Eliot and Charlotte 
Bronté, and again must write his sis- 
ter about it. He is fond of poetry; fol- 
lows keenly Bret Harte’s parodies; and 
“just for the fun of the thing” writes a 
long essay on “Ulalume.” 

An incident toward the close of his 

residence at Oxford furnishes an amus- 
ing sidelight on Jowett, then the head 
of Balliol. Jones went to him for ad- 
vice concerning his future career. “Jow- 
ett, without a moment’s hesitation, said, 
‘Be a physician. . . . ‘I was hoping 
to get some work in physics.’ 
‘Yes, physics,’ replied Jowett, who must 
have been thinking of something else.” 
A long chapter is devoted to the scien- 
tist George Rolleston, in which the vigor 
of the man, his breadth and humanity, 
together with the eccentricities of look 
and utterance which help to crystallize 
personality, are inspiringly described. 
There are recollections of days at the 
Oxford Union, which housed, under the 
constant fire of debate, a miniature world 
—the politics, literature, and social and 
religious tendencies of England and 
elsewhere. 

Professor Poulton includes in his 
memories an account of a delightful 
birthday treat on January 27, 1894, 
when he was staying in Boston to de- 
liver a course of Lowell Lectures. On 
that day he dined with the Saturday 
Club, which met in the Parker House, 
School Street. Holmes sat at the head 
of the table, and, following his usual 
custom, “ordered a bottle of champagne, 
which he insisted on sharing with those 
around him.” Of Holmes’s sayings on 
that occasion Professor Poulton remem- 
bers in particular these: 


Life over eighty is the bain de pied—that 
good measure which, running over, bathes 
the foot of the wine-glass. 

After eighty a man has seen everything 
twice over. 

The mind in old age is like a palimpsest 
on which the uppermost records are faintly 
written, while those beneath are quite dis- 
tinct. An old person does not remember the 
events of the day or year, but he recalls 
with perfect clearness those which are long 
past. 


Holmes also spoke of Emerson stamp- 
ing his foot with rage when he could 
not remember a name. He mentioned 
the Corbett-Mitchell prize-fight, which 
had just taken place, and said, “I own 
to a lurking sympathy with prize-fight- 
ing, perhaps because I am so unfitted 
for the ring myself.” He told the au- 
thor “he would never repeat to any one 
what Tennyson said to him when he en- 
tered his house.” William James press- 
ed him to do so, with the assurance, 
“There are no reporters here.” But Dr. 
Holmes replied with emphasis: 


I have said that I will never tell any one 


It was not a thing that I should have sup- | 


posed any man would say to a guest he had 
invited to his house. 


'Professor Poulton reminded Holmes of 


the voice from the gallery in the Shel- 

donian Theatre when the doctor receiv- 

ed his degree. It was addressed to Jow- 
ett, then Vice-Chancellor, and said, “The 

Autocrat’s laughing at you.” But 

Holmes had not heard it. 

William Harrison Ainsworth and His 
Friends. By S. M. Ellis, in two vol- 
umes, illustrated. New York: John 
Lane Co. $10 net. 

At sixteen William Harrison Ains 
worth got extracts from his drama, 
“Venice, or the Fall of the Foscaris,” 
into the Edinburgh Magazine, and the 
editor declared that Lord Byron, who 
had a drama forthcoming on the same 
theme, must look to his laurels. At sev 
enteen, young Ainsworth dedicated a 
volume of narrative poems to his friend 
Charles Lamb. By his nineteenth year, 
Ainsworth was editing a_ short-lived 
magazine of his own, the Baotian. At 
twenty, he contracted a not very dura 
bie marriage and set up in London as a 
sublimated bookseller and _ publisher. 
'Men took him on the street for that 
prince of dandies, D’Orsay. People lik- 
el him. The aged Scott needed only a 
‘little begging to give to Ainsworth for 
the Keepsake, the immortal ballad “Bon- 
nets of Bonnie Dundee.” At the launch 
ing of Fraser’s Magazine in 1830, having 
new reached the mature age of twenty 
five, Ainsworth was enlisted. In Mar 
lise’s admirable sketch of the Fraserians 
at the round table, we see Ainsworth’s 
Apollonian profile rising straight be- 
hind the doddering head of Coleridge. 
At twenty-nine, Ainsworth had written 
his first famous. historical romance, 
“Rookwood,” and henceforth success was 
his almost on his own terms. In con- 
nection with that romance was accom 
plished the feat which should insure 
the author at least anecdotal immortal 
ity. The famous passage, Turpin’s ride 
to York—a full hundred pages of print 

was scribbled off in a night and a 
day. 

The rest of his tong career merely 
rang the changes upon these begin 
nings. He published forty-eight ro 
mances, of which a handful still are 
read, he edited or owned magazines, 
Bentley's, the New Monthly, Ains 
worth's. He quarrelled bitterly with his 
illustrator, Cruikshank, who preposter 
ously contended that his drawings had 
virtually created the best of the ro 
mances, “The Tower of London.” At 
his country lodge at Kensal Rise 
Ainsworth long kept open house for 
such guests as Maginn, Thackeray, 
Disraeli, Bulwer Lytton, and Charles 
Dickens. All in all, he was a 
vivid well-loved man with the 
, nerves of a superman and many of the 
foibles of a bad boy. His biographer 
(has had an embarrassment of mate 
rials. These two thick volumes are 
largely made up of Ainsworth’s own 
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letters. He is a spontaneous correspon 
dent, never dull and never distinguish 
ed, so that one has in the present work 
an enormous surplus of him. The ex 
plicit confession of certain unsavory 
youthful escapades seems hardly worth 
preserving. Any knowing reader will 
without demonstration credit Ainsworth 
with the predacious habits of an ear!y 
Victorian buck. Yet these letters with 
all their redundancies are evocatory 
One hears Hunt, Shelley, and Keats 
roundly called “the t.lthy set,’ and there 
is a fragrance of fairness of yester year 
in the following line to Ollier, bespeak 
ing a notice for Lady Caroline Norton's 
poems. “By so doing,” urges Ainsworth 
‘you will infinitely oblige oae of the 
most beautiful women in the world.’ 
Robert Browning, whose hirsute charms 
are described as remarkable, even for 
that ambrosial day, won Ainsworth’ 
admiration He interested himself in 
the publication of “Sordello” and bray 

ly predicted dramatic successes for the 
poet 

There were months in 1840, when 
Ainsworth was writing three serials 
abreast, “The Tower of London,” “Guy 
Fawkes,” and “Old St. Paul's.” To par 
allel this one must look to the elder 
Dumas, but Ainsworth, contemporary 
slander to the contrary, had no “ghosts” 
in his employ. Of course, such feats are 
possible only on condition of not doing 
them too well. Ainsworth’s eminently 
sagacious attitude in this matter’ is 
shown in a letter on “Nicholas Nickle 
by,” the literary excellence and compar 
ative lack of popularity of which he 
deplores: 

The fact is, to write for the mob we must 
not write too well The newspaper level 
is the true line to take In proportion 
as Dickens departs from this, he will decline 
in popular favour—of this I am certain. I 
think, however. he ha o much tact that he 
will yet retrieve himself and become bad 
enough to suit all sorts 

Ainsworth himself never wrote too well 
To a vivid, melodramatic incident, he 
easily rose, and his invention was pro 
fuse. Probably few writers of his note 
have written so badly His diction 
ready-made and its texture often the 
cheapest, but his pages present unfail 
ingly excursions and alarums, shudders, 
tears, and guffaws. The dwarf Nit, in 
“The Tower of London,” successively 
fells into pies, pastries, and all man 
ner of giant dishes, but the trick never 
misses fire. In short, Ainsworth is about 
the most perfect example of the stal 
wart, unabashed, subliterar romance; 
that England has yet produced. The 
nearest parallel to him, perhaps, is Eu 
g@éne Sue. And it may also seem siz 
nificant that Ainsworth's chief literary 


discovery as an editor was Ouida. He 
fully deserved to have discovered Marie 


Corelli and Hall Caine, but the former 
began after Ainsworth’s editorial period 
was over and the latter emerged in the 
deceptive guise of a man of letters 


Oe le om 





As an example the inordinate vital 


» mere convivial 


and editorial diversions of an 


fection, sustained by a magnifi 


Rdward John 


part of these letters were 


to Claire Clairmont 


\ few other letters are added, no 
a group to William Rossetti 


collection is a brief note to Captain 


and this is followed by long do. 


was alwayve an 


in part also almoet painful 


moet grewsome 


what a nauseous and degrad 


a fitful glances 
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and charred piece of flesh, she was too 
shocked to touch it.” 

But if Trelawny had stanch nerves, he 
had abundant In fact, 
his early letters to Claire are as good 
an example as one could hope to find of 
the effect upon a strong nature of the 
creed, very prevalent at that day, which 
in proportion to its 
sponta- 


also emotions. 


valued feeling just 


intensity and its unregulated 


neity. The third letter to her begins: 
You! you! torture me Clare,—your cold 
cruel heartless letter has driven me mad 
ungenerous under the mask of Love 
to enact the part of a demon—I who in the 
sincerity and honesty of my affection wrote 
unhesitatingly unre flectinglyu—my  ragueat 


wildest heart felt or 


head « 


all that my 


thoughts 


irmised 

That is the voice of the age speaking. 
Nor is it strange that the same writer, 
after many years, in his communication 


with the same woman, now like him 
grown old and lonely, should have 
looked back on his life with a kind of 


bewildered cynicism. “We are all fools! 
an end of it,” he exclaims in 
“Nothirg amazes 


and there 


one of his last letters. 


me so much as the labyrinth of follies | 


I have wandered in all my life—so fare 
thee well 
thrown aside and almost forgotten.” 

In his devotion to Shelley he was con- 
stant the end, showing 
curious contrast with his feeling toward 


to 


Byron. 
list of references to 
dex. 
wrings from Trelawny the expression: 
‘The world has lost its greatest man, I 


Byron in the In- 


my best friend.” 
claring that Byron saw 
nothing at Missolonghi, that 
death is a benefit to In 
however, the account lies heavily against 
Byron, although Trelawny emphatically 
discredits the “Byron scandal.’ 

The letters are not interesting 
as a whole, but they do bring the reader 
close to the heart of one of the onhang- 
of the romantic movement. 
editing is excellent, and the type 
paper all that could be desired, 


his 
sum, 


and 


Greece. 


very 


ers 


and 


CURRENT FICTION. 
nhead the Great. By Maurice Hew- 
New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons. 


Braz 
lett 


trazenhead, as admirers of Mr. Hew- | 


lett will recall, has been a figure in the 
writer's Imagination for some time. 
sums up, in his way, the glamour and 
extravagance of that fifteenth-century 
period which has so fascinated Mr. Hew- 
lett from the first. Brazen ead 
appeared as one of the story-tellers in 
‘The New Canterbury Tales.” “Fond Ad- 
ventures" an of how he 
came to be among the pilgrims who set 
with the Prioress of 


Capt. 


gives account 
out for Canterbury 
Ambresbury, and of ensuing adventures 
vhich placed him in a position of honor 


under noble patronage. This “Saga,” as 


’ Mr. 
Captain 


printed 
years ago. 
then 
cyclus”: 
it. 


Cyrano, 


Gil Blas? 
evidently admired this composite deriva- 
tion. 
Capt. 


and have a look at him now and then. 
all the Poets of our day are | 


of the picaresque order. 


in this a | owned that the Brazenhead tale is little 


It is amusing to run down the} 


In one place the death of the poet | 


A little later he is de- | 
no one and did | 


He | 
‘its charm. 
| Thackerayan 
| Burke.” 
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Hewlett terms it, is incorporated 
here as book iii, under the title, “The 
of Kent.” “The Countess of 
book ii in this volume, was 
in Putnam's Magazine some 
Brazenhead's creator was 
promising “a great Brazenhead 
and here, presumably, we have 


Picpus,” 


It must depend very much upon the 


taste of the reader, and his natural lik- 


ing for Mr. Hewlett’s sort of thing, whe- 
ther he will judge this a work of rich 
humor, or a mere elaborate “stunt.” If 
we are to credit a recent commentator 
upon Mr. Hewlett, in constructing 
Brazenhead he took something from 
Falstaff, Bombastes Furioso, Tartarin, 
and the swashbucklers of 
Why not add Don Quixote and 
The commentator in question 


Dumas! 


We think it does the creator of 
Brazenhead some little injustice. 
He has an evident fondness for that ad- 
venturous gentleman as an offspring of 
his own fancy. “Brazenhead is a stand- 
by,” he wrote in a private letter some 
time ago: “I keep him till I want him, 
It is clear that he has not consciously 
built his hero out of classic fragments 
But it must be 


invention. Mr. 
intended to 
of the 


better than fantastic 
Hewlett has, we suppose, 
present a satirical apotheosis 


swashbuckling hero—a figure related to 


D’Artagnan as Quixote is related to 
Amadis of Gaul. But he does not, like 
Quixote, so grow upon the author's 
imagination as to transcend caricature. 
He is merely an extravagant burlesque 


of the picaresque adventurer—a trivial 
|fellow painted on the heroic scale. 


He 
is touched up here and there with hu- 
mane and even generous colors, but they 
are not in the grain. One passage there 
is which may tempt one to reconsider 


‘this opinion—the final scene in which 


The old Brazenhead, now past his time and 


almost forgotten by the world, confronts 
hig own youth in the flesh, and from 


|that more perfect self receives his qui- 
| etus. 


The Legacu. By Mary S. Watts. 

York: The Macmillan Co. 

It is hard to say how far a recogniz- 
ably discipular quality in such a book 
as this really adds to or detracts from 
“The Legacy” is even more 
in manner than “Nathan 
Mrs. Watts has caught (or 
shall we say inherited?) not only many 


New 


‘of Thackeray's minor tricks of speech, 


but his very air and carriage. The ef- 


[fect of a novel written by a contempo- 


rary American, a woman, on an Ameri- 
can theme, in the style of a middle Vic- 
torian Englishman, is odd and not un- 
pleasing. Only the other day Mr. De 
Morgan reminded us in a similar way 
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of Dickens, But, then, Mr. De Morgan is 
aman. It is a trifle disconcerting to 
find that famous easy “gentleman's 
style” of the author of “The Newcomes” 
so completely mastered by one of the 
ungentlemanly Even that “cyni- 
cal” of which the ladies used to 
complain is not absent. The sub-title 
of this novel is “The Story of a Wo 
man,” and it might be regarded as a 
feminine complement of “Pendennis.” 

Letty Breen, to be sure, is not at all 
a heroine of the old school. Thackeray 
could not have imagined her. But Mrs. 
Watis’s study her represents 
the sort of good-humored yet unflatter 
ing that Thackeray 
upon his heroes. Letty is not a remark 
but a young 
from perfect and not particularly 
ble. Her family has always claimed su 
periority, but its claims do not well 
bear examination. Letty grows up to 
the discovery that the Breens of fact are 
rather a sad lot. Her father is a thief 
(embezzlement, to be sure) and a weak- 
ling. Her grandfather is an idle para- 
site, for all his grand manner. Her 
father’s brother is a dishonest promot- 
er. Her great-aunt has spent a long 
life being no better than she should be 
A great-uncle, a bishop, stands out as 
a thoroughly good man; and his reward 
is to be preyed upon by the rest of the 
family till his death. There is one vir- 
tuous uncle besides, who has married an 
impossible wife. A convent education 
is procured for Letty by the good bishop, 
and she enters womanhood a “lady” by 
instinct and training. Her mother has 
always been a drudge, and remains one. 
Letty is of a singularly cold tempera- 
ment, but can get on with any one, and 
presently is ready enough to marry a 
young clerk of good blood and amiable 
presence, as the best fate that offers. 
But she has a century-old legacy of im- 
pulse from an ancestress who has tech- 
nically gone to the bad, and when the 
inevitable hour of temptation comes it 
is only chance which keeps her from 
spending the legacy. Her life thereafter, 
till the death of her husband, atones, 
in so far as conduct may, for her virtual 
infidelity. But Mrs. Watts does not rep- 
resent her Letty as totally overwhelmed 
and snuffed out by self-scorn. After all, 
it is natural and wholesome for us to 
make the best of ourselves as well as of 
others. Letty lives to be content, and, 
we suspect, happy. The story is as good 
in its way as “Nathan Burke.” It is sur- 
prising to find so conscious a student of 
style repeatedly writing “laid down” for 
“lay down.” 


sex. 


tone 


of much 


analysis bestowed 


able person, woman far 


lova 


Quicksands. By Fannie Heaslip Lea. 
New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 
The very title gives the gentle read- 

er a premonitory thrill of dark tragedy 

coming. The opening chapters hold out 
still more agitating promise. The hero 
is “absolutely primitive,” he reveals the 
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spirit of the cave-men in the guise of a 
wealthy iron-master. He ardently loves 
his beautiful and cultured wife, and has 


unfaltering 
brilliant 
an artistic 


his best friend, a 
credited 


temperament and a way with 


faith in 


writer, who is with 


women. And actually the friend and the 


wife of the Cave-Man fall in love with 
each other and decide to run away to 
gether. Fortunately our author has a 


fine regard for the proprieties and frus 


trates the elopement. The lady changes 


her mind at the last moment. And to 
make doubly sure that there will be no 
elopement, the author sends the brilliant 
literary man blundering fatally into a 
shooting affray that did not concern 
him. Fortunately, too, for the lady, the 
primitive Cave-Man who does nothing 
more primitive throughout the book 
than to use an occasional “ain't and to 


drop the g’s from the ends of his parti- 
ciples, learns nothing of his wife’s love 
for his friend, and maintains his peace 
ful the end of the 
Finally, to make things end pleasantly 
the 
time 


character to story. 


almost errant wife recovers her one- 
for 
other man dies, 


love her husband—when the 


Viss 
Dillon. 


By 


Century 


Mary 


Co. 


Livingston's 
New 

The stuff of 
plenty. Its presence 
the moment the 
such a headstrong young gallant as Sir 
Lionel Marchmont, evidently 
modelled Pendennis. Like Pen’'s 
affair the Fotheringay, March- 
mont’s devotion the well-preserved 
Peggy Wolverton, actress. leaves the 
reader at the outset in doubt that 
here is a lover with a heart. It was, 
of course, in the interest 
adventure in the 
dream should be shattered and that the 


Companion 
York: The 
romance is in 
predestined 


pure here 
Was 
author chose for hero 
who is 
on 
with 


to 
no 
romantic 


of 
large that love's young 


youth should be sent to America to for- 
get, and to exercise his valor. he 
entertained Mr. Hamilton, Mr. 
Burr, Mr. Washington Irving, who also 


How 


is by 


has for a guest Mr. Tom Moore, an 
Irish poet; how he fights yeitow fever 
in Manhattan and contracts it himself 
in this humane service; is falsely ac- 
cused by a rival of embezzling city 
funds, is imprisoned and then cleared 
by his lawyer, Mr. Hamilton; how he 


goes up-State with Fenimore Cooper on 
a dash among the Indians to capture the 
real culprit; how he has meanwhile been 


pressing his suit with Miss Livings- 
ton’s companion—all this makes enjoy- 
able reading, if the reader does not in- 
sist upon having the historical back- 
ground absolutely accurate or particu 
larly vivid. 
Later Pratt Portraits. By Anna Fuller. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Old Lady Pratt, as all remember, had 
character enough to endow with indi 


viduality a vast number of descendants 


And 
common 


when to the strong Pratt traits of 
keenness, 
added the 


and tendencies of sons-in-law 


sense, and indepen 


dence are varying disposition 


and daugh 


ters-in-law, there opens a vista of fam 
ily portraiture of which it is to be hop 
ed the vanishing point lies in a far dis 
tant future. Miss Fuller keeps a \ lan 
eye upon heredity, Thus the Pratt s 

ling worth wedded to airy irresponsibil 
ity overloads one child with self-right 


another with heedk chat 


A crabbed Pratt mother 


eousness, 


and an insignifi 


cant Bennett father are the parent 

a mute hero—and so on. For our great 
er content the fine strain, on whi 

ver side, wins in the end, each story 
being a record of the victory of the real 
thing in humanity over passing phas: 

of the inferior. The incidents are dey 
terously fitted to their end, full of hu 
morous touches in the author charac 
teristic manner The stories flow: eas 
ily and frankly in the trained style that 
deceitfully seems to do itself. if hu 
mor furnishes the sunshine, a decently 


veiled pathos supplies a gracious shad: 
May the Pratt 
ply. Especially 
at 


multi 
Pratt, a 


her 


family continue to 
may Old Lady 
from 


into 


here times, descend estate 
of 
ence, 
The 
are 
still 


fitness 


blessed memory pungent 


Maud F 


and 


gel 
the 


illuminating 


illustrations, by an 


attractiveness ol 


ol 


of a rare 


rarer quality an 


THE MAKING OF HISTORY 


The Interpretation of History. By May 
Nordau. Translated from the German 
by M. A. Hamilton. New York: Mof 
fat, Yard & Co. $2 net 
History, as defined by the author of 


this pungent book, is in its broadest 
sense, “the sum of the episodes of the 
human struggle for existence It thus 
embraces in its scope both nature and 
man; but it is natural processes, rathe! 
than political or philosophical idea 
that have had the greater intluence in 


determining human destiny Since hi 


tory, ‘can 
actual event,” it 
value whatever; 
the 
acted in the past 


however, never compaas t! 


can claim no scientifi 


nor is it of any a 
present to 
What 


to supply a psychological, and above al! 


ance in know how man 


history do« i 


a sociological, need by offering a plau 


ble explanation of much which to-da 
seems illogical; thus to “oppress and de 
ceive the present with the assistance of 
the past 2 Hence the encouragement 
given to the study of it by conqueror 
rulers, and lawgivers, whose dark dé 
signs and selfish ambitions it serve 
and this, too, notwithstanding the fact 
that great leaders, in proportion as they 
are great, show the possession of no 
historical sense. 
The natural affinities of history 

cordingly, being with the novel, any no 
tion of a purpose in history | ery pre 
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erly denounced as “senseless twaddle,” 
empty nonsense,” an impudent an- 
thropomorphism which, by necessarily 


positing a God, turns history into theol- 


ogy. The key to all history is not pur- 
pose, but human need. Buckle perceiv- 
ed this truth, though he erred in mak- 
ing climate the determining factor; 
Comte was nearer right, as was Karl 
Niarx, though the latter too narrowly 
excludes intellectual and spiritual de- 
sires from his specification of wants. In 
other words, the coming science is so- 
clology “history without proper 
name and under its beneficent sway 
the so-called philosophy of history will 
be relegated to the limbo of theology, 
dreams, and black art, while history it 
elf will become only sociology “made 
concrete and individual.” 

There are further limitations, how- 
ver, even after this rigorous demarca- 
tion of the field. While history cannot 
be omitted from a complete science of 


anthropology, there is no such thing as 
a “psychology of nations.” The com- 
parison of the state to a living organ- 
ism misleading; it is highly 
probable that humanity is destitute of 
primary “social feelings,” and that men 
act in masses essentially as they would 
act as individuals under similar circum- 
stances. According to Mr. Nordau, the 
only feeling “strong enough to call man 
out of his selfish isolation and command 
his relations to others,” is the instinct 
of sex; and sex creates the family, not 
the state. The state is “organized para- 
sitism, the exploitation of the weak 
many by a ruler and the mediate and 
immediate servants of his power.” In 
its formation morality plays no part: 
the state begins in war, not in sympa- 
thy, and war, real or imagined, is still 
its principal object. Religion, too, aris- 
ing psychologically from the desire for 
knowledge and the instinct for survival, 
the idea of God along the 
the development of monarchy, 


is quite 


developed 
lines of 


and with much the same aim; it gave a 


sanction for morality without at the 
same time making men moral; and it 
has continued through all time an ob 
atacle to intellectual advancement. The 


only reality, in short, is the individual; 
as for the civil institutions which form 
the burden of written history, they rep 
resent, one and all, merely a parasitic 


exploitation of the common herd The 
only progress, too, for humanity Its 
through a developing command of nat 
ural forces, but not along moral lines 
We shall grow wiser and ever wiser, but 
we cannot hope to grow better We are 
what we re shall be what we shall 
be what we have been Is little matter, 
since we cannot possibly know the whole 
truth about it. and what history tells us 
is a ile 

Admitting, a any one must who 
reads the four hundred pages in which 
the contentions just outlined are elab 
orated, that Mr. Nordau makes some 
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keen and effective thrusts at what has 
often passed for history, one may nev- 
ertheless question whether the book is 
not, after all, only an ingeniously sub- 
tle and dangerous mixture of truth 
and shallowness. A good deal of 
nonsense, doubtless, has been written 
about unity and purpose in history, the 
progress of the race, and the develop- 
ment of a “social mind,” just as a good 
deal has been ascribed to the influence 
of religion which can only remotely be 
credited to that agency. Toward relig- 
ion and the church, indeed, Mr. Nordau 
displays positive malice; and he makes 
a strong point of the fact that theologi- 
cal speculation about the nature of God 
and the duty of man took, in a monar- 
chical age, a predominantly monarchi- 
cal form; but he seems oblivious to 
the tendency, in an age in which, like 
our own, monarchy has been markedly 
circumscribed by democracy, to the de- 
velopment of a social conception of re- 
ligion. Moreover, it will certainly be = 
no news to historians that the evolution 
of forms of government, or of civil and 
ecclesiastical institutions, is not the 
whole of history, however large a part 
of it such things may have seemed to be. 

What he is acclaiming, in short, is a 
sort of mingled economics, sociology, 
and anthropology, in which the evolu- 
tion of physical characteristics and 
bread and butter needs shall hold chief 
place. That anything of the kind, chas- 
tened and restrained by sanity and 
clear thinking, has entered the minds of 
scholars who humbly call themselves 
historians, seems to have escaped his 
notice. The authors whom he belabors 
are historians of the school of Bancroft, 
or philosophers like Hegel and Schlegel. 
So far as his pages show, he seems large- 
ly unaware of the extent to which, save 
in the hands of Marx, the economic or, 
treatment of history has lately 
or of the breadth of view which 
the historical writing of such 
men as Janssen and Lea. The history 
which he so zealously combats is the 
kind which once monopolized the field, 
but monopolizes it no longer. 
Nor he take much account of 
change in the intellectual content of suc- 
cessive stages of civilization, though it 
is always intellectual content which, at 
bottom, determines both the form and 
the ideal of historical writing; nor is he 
disposed to concede much to the limita- 
tions of the finite mind when it under- 
takes to grapple the universe. No doubt 
an immense amount of work remains to 
be no doubt a vast deal of ignor- 
ance and prejudice remains to be got 
rid of, even an approximately 
correct view of the course of human de- 
velopment can be had; but since no one 
intellect can possibly compass all the 
multifarious elements of that develop- 
ment which Mr. Nordau, brilliantly but 
without essential novelty, dangles be- 
fore our eyes, historians will perforce 
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confine themselves to such related and 
consistent parts of the vast material as 
they can intelligently manage. Clearly, 
the result will not spell perfection, but 
that does not mean that it will not be 
true as far as it goes. “Behind all ap- 
pearances and all illusions,” says Mr. 
Nordau, “we find the real meaning of 
,history to be the manifestation of the 
life force in mankind.” If, as John 
Fiske once humorously said of hypno- 
tism, such an expression serves any oth- 
er purpose than to conceal our ignor- 
ance of what we mean by it, it is only 
a generalized statement of the princi- 
ple which, in our own age at least, has 
governed increasingly those who, with 
knowledge as well as seriousness, have 
sought to narrate the social experience 
of man. For the rest, we must still think 
that anthropology, ethnology, and soci- 
ology are not history, however useful a 
knowledge of them may be to the his- 
torian. 








Alarms and Discursions. By G. K. Ches- 
terton. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Appreciations and Criticisms of the 
Works of Charles Dickens. By G. K. 
Chesterton. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2 net. 

“Dickens as an essayist always had 
his eye on an object,’ says Mr, Chester- 
ton, “before he had the faintest notion 
of a subject.” Mr. Chesterton’s own 
method is precisely the opposite of this. 
He is now, as ever, full of his sub- 
ject, but he seems to be running a lit- 
‘tle short of objects. Some years ago, 
he burst upon us in a state of high ex- 
|ecitement to announce that he had dis- 
covered monogamous marriage, Chris- 
tianity, and democracy, and that they 
were very good. That was his subject. 
Impressed by his air of conviction, his 
wit, and his flashes of poetical insight, 
the public lent a patient ear to his de- 
fence of this novel view. Through repe- 
tition, it has now become somewhat less 
startling, the agitation of speaker and 
auditors has abated, Mr, Chesterton has 
presumably grown rather stouter and 
more prosperous, his allusions to his 
house in the country are frequent, and 
as a journalist he is settling back a 
little, if we are not mistaken, in his 
easy chair. 

This settling betrays itself in his in- 
difference to objects. Stalking through 
the country, full of his subject—full 
of his enthusiasm for democracy—his 
eye falls upon a newly ploughed field. 
Straightway his subject overflows his 
object after this fashion: “Equality free 
and flying, equality rushing over hill 
and dale, equality charging the world— 
that was the meaning of these military 
furrows, military in their identity, mili- 
tary in their energy. ‘bey sculptured 
hill and dale with strong curves mere- 
ly because they did not mean to curve 
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at all.” In this effusion on “the fur- 
rows,” Mr. Chesterton is not an essay- 
ist, but a preacher. Start with an “ob- 
ject” and you may produce an essay. 
Start with a “subject” which has become 
an hallucination, stumble over an ob- 
ject, and you are likely to produce a 
sermon, which may become a bore. 


We do not like to suggest that Mr. 
Chesterton is talking himself out; for 
even in “Alarms and Discursions”™ he 


rises to the occasion when the occasion 
really demands rising. For example, the 
speech delivered last summer by “a dis- 
tinguished American visitor at the 
Guildhall” evokes an admirable char- 
acterization of the political sentimental- 
ist: 

The roughly speaking, is 
the man who wants to eat cake and 
have it. He has no sense of honor about 
ideas; he will not see that one must pay 
for. an idea as for anything else. He will 
not see that any worthy idea, like any hon- 
est woman, can only be won on own 
terms, and with its logical chain of loyalty. 
One idea attracts him; another idea really 
inspires him; a third idea flatters him; a 
fourth idea pays him. He will have them 
all at once in one wild intellectual harem, 
no mutter how much they quarrel and con- 
tradict each other. 


sentimentalist, 
his 


its 


Such passages as this relieve but do 
not entirely redeem the pages in which 
Mr. Chesterton presents the appearance 
of one continuing to talk without con- 
tinuing to think—a habit into which 
men with a closed system of ideas are 
specially likely to fall. He has often as- 
sured us that a full mind can develop 
an essay from a ten-penny nail—can 
strike even a pebble and make the wa- 
ter gush forth. There is a limit even to 
the thirst for water, and now that our 
faith in his thaumaturgic powers is es- 
tablished, we prefer to have him strike 
something different and more import- 
ant. 

We are glad, therefore, to see his pre 
faces to the Everyman edition of Dick- 
ens collected and put forth together 
Whenever Mr. Chesterton has said a 
good word for Dickens—which he has 
done pretty frequently—he has indirect- 
ly said a good word for himself; the 
praise of the master magnifies the apos 
tle. Whenever his criticism approaches 
the author of “Pickwick,” it rises to its 
highest level of suggestiveness and wit, 
of robustness, geniality, and penetra 
tion. His life of that great middle class 
genius, it is hardly an exaggeration to 
say, made at one stroke a reputation 
for himself and a new reputation for 
Dickens, recalling him from that limbo 
to which he had been condemned by a 
priggish and scientific generation. His 
introductions to the novels form an ad 
mirable sequel to the biography. He uses 
Dickens, to be sure, like everything 
else for doctrinal ends, but—to return to 
our text—he can wreak his subject upon 
this object with infinitely more effect 
than upon a pebble or a ten-penny nail 
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A Cyclopedia of Education. Edited by 
Paul Monroe. Vol. I. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $5 net. 


There are 150 educational periodicals 
issued in the United States, and one out 
of twenty-five of the published volumes 
of each year in work on 
education. In Great one new 
book out of fifteen 
treatise. Despite this large output of 
educational literature, there has been 
hitherto no encyclopedia of education 
in English. The present publication, 
therefore, meets a real need and will be 
heartily 


is a 
Britain 
an educational 


America 


is 


welcomed, especially since its 


merit entitles it to approval as a worthy 


companion of the German and French 
educational encyclopedias 
Professor Monroe has the assistance 


of fifteen departmental editors. The first 
volume, A—Chu, about 1,000 
articles by above one hundred contribu- 
tors. One class of articles treats of the 
various subjects pursued in the schools, 
presenting, in each case, a discussion of 
the general nature of the subject, of its 
present status in the school curriculum, 
and of special methods of teaching it. 


contains 


The educational systems of different na 
| 


tions and of our several States receive 
thorough attention. There are _ full- 
page reproductions of the buildings and 
grounds of a number of American unl- 
versities, a feature which can scarcely 
be said to add to the scientific value of 
the encyclopedia, and which increases 
needlessly its bulk. The biographies 
of educators are brief. 

Among the noteworthy articles should 
be mentioned “Calvinists and Educa- 
tion,” by Prof. Herbert D. Foster 
Dartmouth; the enlightening and time- 
ly discussion of agricultural education, 
by Director Whitman H. Jordan of the 
Agricultural Station at Geneva, N. Y., 
Dean Eugene Davenport of the Univer- 
of Illinois, Prof. Liberty H. 
Bailey of Cornell; a sketch of school 
architecture, by Prof. Fletcher B. Dress- 
lar of the University of Alabama, in 
which the plans of the Tilton School of 
Chicago are displayed as a The 
story of the early American academies 
is well told, but it may be noted that 
the seminary of Mrs. Emma Willard 
was founded, not at Troy, N. Y., but at 
Middlebury, Vt., from which village she 
issued her appeal to the New York Leg- 
islature for the higher education of wo- 
men, which had so great an influence 
in that important movement. The artl- 
cle on the education of the blind is by 
Helen Keller. In general, one may say 
that the editors have shown discrim- 
ination in the selection of contributors 
and have well in procuring 
harmony and proportion. 

This encyclopedia brings out promi 
nently the fact that education in mod 
ern times has greatly enlarged its scope 
»t only to im 


sity and 


model. 


sueceeded 


Its function is said to be ni 


part a modicum of knowledge on 


of | 


4581 


but 
share 


of 
solve a 


number 
to 
national 


subjects, 
great 
We 


a certain 
to help 
of our 


discussions 


have 
chool 


problems 
methods of 
management training in activities 
formerly under the discipline of 
home and church, as well as prescrip- 
tions for the development of bodily 
health, athletic skill, and and 
civie responsibility. The chief 
of the editors is clearly in the 
ian activities of the 
There is full discussion of every 


ot 
for 


the 


social 
interest 
utilitar- 
modern school 


phase 


of industrial education and vocational 
training whenever opportunity is offer 
ed, while to topics which have been re 
garded as of some importance in the 
education that has brought the world 
to its present state of culture, scant at- 
tention is accorded. More space is al- 


lowed the apprentice system of the New 
York Central Railway than paid to 
Plato’s Academy. The of the 
passing generation will consult this en- 
mod- 


is 
scholar 
cyclopeadia in vain to learn what 
ern educators think concerning Aschy- 
but find direc 
for the construction of all man- 
ner of blackboards and five full pages, 
with two gaudy plates, on academic cos- 
tumes. Aristotle's influence on the phil- 
osophy of the schoolmen is not so much 
as mentioned, but there are four pages 
of tables on statutory provisions relat- 
ing to compulsory attendance and child 
labor. These instances may serve to in- 


lus, he will elaborate 


tions 


dicate the general tendency of educa- 
tional opinion represented by this en- 
cyclopedia, as well as the subjects 


which are regarded as most Important 
in modern education. 





The Income Tar: A Study of the His 
tory, Theory, and Practice of Income 
Taxation at Home and Abroad By 
Edwin R. A. Seligman. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3. 

Cynics can contemplate nothing mor 


onomic legisla 
ring the last 


interesting than the 
tion of the United States di 


few years. Of such legislation here 
has been an endless stream hose 
ources are to be looked for in the pure 
opportunism which inevitably charac 
terizes a democracy, rather thar 
thinking and teaching of the po 
economists. The economists ha ger 
erally had their say after tl l 
have been content to put tl f 

ble on accomplished fact: ‘T 1 


certain extent Professor Seligman 


self, in the matter of the income tax, 
has followed rather than led. His pre 
ent volume was begun seventeen years 
ago, at the time of the discussion that 
preceded the massage of the income tax 
law of 1894 H purpose then was to 
publi i bool n the general ibject 
but this purpos« is abandoned hen 
the Supreme Court 1895 declared 

law unconstitutional The subn 
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ever, afforded him a new incentive, Yet 


it is an interesting, and perhaps signifi- 


cant, fact that he appears to intervene 
of forming public 


opinion, such as his great learning and 


with no expectation 


wide observation should properly en- 
title him to, but more in the guise 
of a is iv. “As it seems probable,” 
he says, “that we shall before long hav« 
an income tax in the United States, my 
chief object in writing this book has 
been to set the subject in a somewhat 
clearer light and to aid the legislator 
in constructing a workable scheme.’ 
Doubtless that is a commendable pur 


pose, and if the legislator is disposed to 
follow his own reason in the face of his 
constituents, too great importance can 
not be attached to this work. The au 
thor has, in fact, done about the same 
work for the income tax that the Mone- 
tary Commission has done for banking 
reform, with the difference that in this 
instance the data are presented within 
ol et of covers, and with the differ- 
! too, that the ordinary man seems 
ir mi disposed to entertain the idea 
of an income tax than that of a central 
banking system Professor Seligman’s 
appeal i however, not to the man in 
the treet, but to the fe who, recogniz 
ing that there is no royal road to a 
knowledge of the nation’s economic 
need are pre pared to devote no incon- 
derable amount of time and hard 
thinking to the mastery of this very 
complex problem 
rhe history of finance, we are told, 
hows the evolution of the principle of 
faculty or ability to pay—the principle 
that each individual should be held to 
help the state in proportion to his abil 
to help himself. The inadequacy of 
the poll tax, the general property tax, 


tax on expenditure and on product, 


having been successively shown, we 
reach the fifth and final stage—-the in 
con tax But here innumerable diffi- 
cultie meet us First, there is the 
question of the kind of discrimination 
and the amount of discrimination that 
hould be tolerated in levying an in 
come tax, as a result of the different 
kinds of income Then, too, we must 
consider the amount as well as the na 
ture of the Income; the fixing of a point 
ber le vhich there shall be exemption 
of taxation; the debatable points of a 
graduated tax: finally, the question of 
cho« nz between the various kinds of 
income tax-——-the presumptive income 
tax, the lump-sum income tax, the stop 
page-atesource Income tax 

With such questions confronting him 
it the tart, Professor Seligman traces 
the history of the income tam both at 
home and abroad In a concluding se 
tion of forty-three pages, he outlines “a 
practicable programme.” This section 
and his preliminary section on “the 


fundamental problems,” occupying thir 
in themselves make a fair 


complete and consistent treatise, and 
>. 


ty-six pages 


iv 
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can be read with great profit by those 
who lack time and inclination to study 
the income tax exhaustively. 


Out of all this discussion Professor 
Seligman emerges with the conviction 
that the income tax is coming, that 
where the tax has been introduced un- 


der conditions not obviously fatal to its 
success it has worked better from year 
to year and from decade to decade, but 
that in the event of our failing to choose 
our administrative machinery wisely 
the result is bound to be disastrous. 





Edochill Essays. By Adrian Hoffman 
Joline. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
$2 net. 

There is an atmosphere of pleasant 
bookishness in these essays. The au- 


thor is a collector who in his ripe years 


looks back upon a life spent largely 
‘vith books and lovers of books, and 
who somehow in his pages constructs 
an attractive picture of himself mov- 
ing about among the shelves in his li- 
liary, taking down with pride some 
prized volume, watching for the biblio- 
phile columns in home and _ foreign 
journals, adding in the interests of 


truth to historical 
notice of a Caxton, quoting rather fre- 
comment- 


a note somebody's 


quently Doctor Johnson, and 
ing with good-humored impatience upon 
and of to- 
A glance at a collection of essays 
by Wilson him to think- 
ing about after-dinner speeches, till he 
remembers that he is wandering and 
that for this habit the Hartford Courant 
had called him Yet he is fain 
to reply with the amiable Hebrew who 
a thief, a liar, and 
a scoundrel, “But outside of that, I'm 
all right, aind 1?” He defends the 
quest of autographs, but is piqued that 


political social tendencies 
day. 


Woodrow sets 


“an ass.” 


was denounced as 


he should have paid ten dollars for 
eighteen lines “in the rather boyish 
scrawl” of a former President. 

In two more serious essays—one on 
A Georgian Poet and the other on A 
Famous Reviewer—Mr, Joline hardly 


gets beyond the collector's habit of chit- 


chat. The possession of “an attractive 
example of typographic art, bound in 
cecent crimson half-morocco, with de- 
lightful saffron edge,” dated “MDCCL- 
XXII," is sufficient excuse for his 
writing on Mark Akenside. It pleases 
him to think that Boswell and the Doc- 
tor “were chatting about the very edi 
tion’ to which his copy belongs when 
Johnson asserted of the “Pleasures of 


the Imagination,” “Sir, I could not read 
it Antiquarians like Mr. Jo- 
line are apt, however, to have at hand 
complete history of opinion | 
mn with whom they are con- 
cerned; {i is this which justifies the es 
Nowhere else 


through.” 


in almost 


writers 


say on Francis Jeffrey. 
have we met with so voluminous a 
vortrait of the man. Long extracts 


frem Jeffrey's letters to his sister on a 


' 


love-affair; a vivid picture by Ticknor, 
who knew Jeffrey in Boston; the full 
exact words of Jeffrey's more notable 
literary judgments, instead of the cus- 
tomary paraphrases or briefest excerpts; 
the personal side of his relations with 
Byron and Moore, contrive, without the 
addition of one new document, to cor- 
rect the warped estimate of Jeffrey's 
character and genius which for so long 
has been bandied glibly about. It was 
time to present to the public the evi- 
dence in allits fulness. Ifintrying to do 
away with traditional bias Mr. Joline 
himself bends backward and reads per- 
fect justice into Jeffrey's remarks on 
Rogers and Campbell and into the short 
work with “Endymion,” the temptation 
was natural. 

An essay on Manners Makyth Man 
reveals in the author several decided 
views on modern life: 


The man who is most devoid not only of 
manners, but of the cigarette 
smoker, who puffs the acrid, noisome fumes 
your face at all times, in all sea- 
at your breakfast table, and 
adds insult by depositing the ashes and the 
the floor, on the table, on the 
shelves, while the smoul- 
poison your 


morals, is 


in and 
sons even 
“butts” on 
library 
dering, nauseating remnants 
air and upset your digestion. For this shame- 
offender, boiling oil and melted lead 


scarcely adequate punishment. 


less 


are 


He declares that even smoking in din- 
ing rooms of hotels and restaurants is 
a modern abomination, “and in all 
shame and humility 1 confess that I 
have been guilty of it myself.” Finally, 
The War on the Colleges, an 
which was prompted by an editorial in 
the Nation last summer, blows a full, 
round note for humanism. 


essay 


Notes 


A new and complete limited edition of 
Stevenson's works is announced by an as- 
sociation of the publishers, Chatto & Win- 
Cassell & Co., Heineman, and Long- 
man & Co. The edition will take its name 
from that of the house where Stevenson 
wrote many of his earlier essays, Swanston; 
it will consist of twenty-five volumes. 


dus, 


The Oxford University Press is bringing 
out a History of England” from 
the earliest times to 1911. C. R. L. Fletch- 
responsible for the prose narrative 
and Rudyard Kipling contributes twenty- 
three new poems, specially written to illus- 
periods and episodes. There are as 
many pictures as in color or in 
black and white, drawn by Henry Ford; and 
maps 


“School 


er is 


trate 


poems, 


seven 

Nine unpublished Voltaire papers and let- 
ters have recently been discovered at Glas- 
They concern law suit, in which 
Voltaire was involved in 1751, and had orig- 
inally belonged to one of the judges who 
tried the the German jurist Socceji. 
They are now in the possession of Prof. W. 
B 


Zow. a 


case, 


Stevenson. 


“Just now I'm all for the domestic nov- 
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el,” writes H. G. Wells, who is now at work ! briand’s “Atala,” edited with notes and 
on a story which his publishers, Duffield & | ve cabulary by Dr. T. J. Cloran; Ex- 
Co., say will probably be called “Mar- | epeioas in French Sounds,” by Philip Hud- 
jorie.” | son Churchman; Guy de Maupassant’s 

Duffield & Co. also have in hand: ‘A | L'Auberge,” edited with notes and vocab- 
Portentous History,” a novel by Alfred | Ulary by Dr. A. Schinz; “Précis d’histoire 
Tennyson, grandson of the poet, and “Stor- | de France,” with notes and questions by 
ies from the New Testament,” by Elsa Bar- | Fret. Joseph Patet; “An Italian Reader,” 
ker. ‘ater with rewritten vocabulary by A. 

Alfred J, Morrison announces his volume, Sat gy gta roy Nottie 
“Travels in the Confederation, 1783-1784," |. .- ; ee eer ee 
a translation from the German of Dr. Jo- =e Tere Longe, Sy 4. Saree. 
hann David Schoepf, which will shortly be| On May 18 Little, Brown & Co. plan to 
issued by the Lord Baltimore Press. in two |publish Eliza Calvert Hall's new Kentucky 
volumes at a subscription price of five dol- | story, “To Love and to Cherish”; a roman 
lars, . called “The Spirit of the Island,” by Jé h 

Longmans, Green & Co. announce: “The | #0T?OFr Coates; “The Old Dance Master,” a 
Life of Spencer Compton, Eighth Duke of novel vid Wwilttem momats reseres 
Devonshire,” by Bernard Holland, 2 vols.: (Benjamin Swift), and a book for boys 
“The Life and Letters of Sir John Hall,” | '°° ©@ptain of the S. I. G's," by Etta 
by S. M. Mitra; “The Comic Spirit in Anthony Baker. 
George Meredith,” by Joseph Warren Prof. Philip S. Allen of tl Univers 
Beach; “Half a Man, the Status of the |of Chicago is bringing out through Holt 
Negro in New York,” by Mary White /an elementary German reader vhich } 
Ovington, with a preface by Dr. Franz calls “Daheim.” 
Boas; “The End of the Irish Parliament,” The fifth edition of “Wer ist’s” (1911). ed 
by Joseph R. Fisher; ‘Beginnings. OF | it 1 and published by H. A. Ludwig Deg 
Glimpses of Vanished Civilizations,” by | . . 

“ iner of Leipzig, comes to us from G. | 

Mrs, M. Mulhall; “Big-Game Shooting iD | Stechert & Co. of this city. It shows th 
Upper Burma,” by Major G. P. Evans; |, val increase in the number of na 
“The Moneyfolk of South Africa,” by F. W.|i,cjuaea. but the bulk of the volur 
Fitzsimons; “History of Money in the Brit- |, pt down by omitting the statistical tables 
ish Empire and the United States,” by | wnich wer a feature of the 1910 edition 
Agnes F. Dodd; “British Dominions: Their To any one concerned with German affairs 
Present Commercial and Industrial Condi- |). pook is indispensabl 
tion,” a series of general reviews for busi- 
ness men and students, by W. J. Ashley; We may call attention to the publication 
“The Job Secretary: an Impression,” by |'" ‘° Wiener Beitrage of a volu ise 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward; “Civilization at the} “/"throp Mackworth Praed, Sein Leben 
Cross Roads,” by the Rev. John Neville |""4 seine Werke,” by Mathilde Kraupa | 
Figgis; “A New Rome: a Study of Visible George Meredith offered to the public far 
Unity Among Non-Papal Christians,” by | back in the dim ‘fifties the first substantial 
Richard B. De Bary; “Some Thoughts on/fruits of his invention in the form of a 
God, and His Methods of Manifestation in |brilliant and bewildering Arabian fantasy 
Nature and Revelation,” by the Rev. J. {called “The Shaving of Shagpat.” Meredith- 


Gurohill; “A History of Christian Mis- 
sions in South Africa,” by J. Du Plessis; 
“King Edward VII as a Sportsman,” by 
A, E. T. Watson, and “The Collected Works 
of William Morris,” Vols. V-VIII. 


The Century Co. promises two novels for 
May 20: “John Sherwood, Ironmaster,” by 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, and “An Ardent 
American,” by Mrs. Russell Codman. 


Henry McHarg Davenport has just placed 
with Sturgis & Walton a story of prepar- 
atory school life entitled, “The Likable 
Chap.” 

Ernest Thompson Seton is writing a se- 
ries of twelve articles which will appear in 
the American Boy of Detroit. 


“Philosophy as a Science’ Court 
Publishing Company) is the title given by 
Dr. Paul Carus to a synopsis of his writ- 


(Open 


ings, It is the index to an extraordinary 
activity. The Summaries of Books, for the 
most part quite short, occupy sixty-four 


pages, while the Summaries of Editorial Ar- 
ticles published in the Open Court and the 
Monist, scarcely more than a brief mention 
in each case, run to ninety-five pages. 
William R. Jenkins will publish at an 
early date: “An Elementary English Gram- 


mar,” by A. E. Sharp; “Modern Rid- 
ing and Horse Education,” by Major 
Noel Birch of the British army; Sted- 


man’s “Complete Pocket Guide to Europe 
for 1911"; “Helps for the Study of 
French,” by Prof. J. H. Moore; Chateau- 
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lians have long held that this Oriental ex- 
| travaganza is the novelist’s salutatory pro- 
of faith, that in 
“The Egoist”’ and the 


just 


| fession and it contains 


| germ “Essay on Com- 
edy,” 
“The Nigger Question” and 

Great.” The author himself 
discourage attempts to strip the 
its garb, but now that 
dancing out from the 
than half a century, the 
jexpositor has proved irresistible 
|uniform with Moffat’s“Primer to the Novels” 
|'James McKechnie “Meredith's Al- 
le gory, the Shaving of Shagpat”’ (Doran), an 
elaborate interpretation, which at any raté 
And it is only 


contains 
k the 
mt t 
allegory of 


Resartus” 
Freder 
we 


as “Sartor 


was 0 


his ideas have been 


seven veils for mors 


temptation to the 





presents 


is an excellent moral homily. 


ume of to the theological 
science which he has done so much to pro- 
mote (“Essays in Modern Theology and Re- 
lated Subjects,” Charles 
The book contains twenty-three studies on 
biblical and theological themes, some of 
them technical essays on difficult problems, 
such as “The Meaning of Hebrew Bithron,” 
by Prof. William R, Arnold; “‘oi I 
Thess. v:14," by Prof. James Everett Frame, 


contributions 


“ATaaTo, 





In a volume |} 


fair to add that he also presents in fac- 
simile a letter from Meredith declaring 
“You have done as much as could be dons 
with the adventurous barber.” 

It was a gracious deed of the friends 
and former pupils of Prof. Charles Au- 
gustus Briggs to present to him on his re-| 
cent seventieth birthday a testimonial vol- 


Scribner's Sons). | 
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and “NdOtes on Two Passages Old 
Testament Apocrypha by Prof. A. V. Wil- 
liams Jackson. Others are scholarly essays 
on subjects of more general interest, of 
which may be ntloned The Decline of 
Prophecy,” by President Francis Brown; 
The Definition of the Jewish Canon and 
the Repudiation of Christian Scriptures 
by Prof. George Foot Moor: Calvin 
Theory of the Caurch,” by Prof. Arthur ¢ 
McGiffert, and “The Greek and = =Hittit 
Gods,” by the Rev, William Hayes War 
Nineteen of the ontributors ar gradu 
tes of the Union Theological 5 ary 
luring the service of Dr, Briggs, an ev 
let of his influ in producti holat 
ship Students of his recent volu j i 
s forget hisinvaluable services a g 
on ag when he was the pioneer 
Ger an ritical holarship in America 
rhe Rev. Charles R. Gillett’s bibliograph 
Dr. Brigges’s productions, beginning with 
i translation of Dorner in 1868. and ex- 
nding « r twenty pages, includes a pul 
I of th ost fl tial volur \ r 
in religio f f the last fl 
iT 
rl scheme of Prof. W \. Nellsor 
Chief Elizabethan Dramatists Exclud 
Shakespeare (Houghton Mifflin) id ra 
'bly conceived and executed. Here in chr: 
| nological succession of! ha tl ind 
nost representative of the Eng pla 
thirty in number, fror Lyly Ss 
(Shakespeare being properly excluded a : 
study apart), with obsolete words and ol 
scure allusions explained briefly n foot 
notes, and with the necessary biogra il 
and bibliographical tnformation in ay 
dices. The editing is careful and fT} 
the selection of plays seems to I 
ly judicious For those who wish to 
;a clear and general notion of the whole 
| Elizabethan drama, the book will pr t 
| cisely suited; indeed it would not be ea 
ito represent any other great mover in 
our literature in this adequate manner We 
| have only one fault to find—but that 
| serious The inclusion of the whole work 
in one volume has necessitated the use of 
disastrously small type Two volume and 
correspondingly larger type, might well hav 
been given to a publication which ought to 
jee of permanent valus 
Dr. Paul Carus has found tir to add 
ito his already enormous list of publica- 
tions a clear-cut and excellent little bool 
fon truth, entitled “Truth on Trial (The 
| ope n Court Publishing Company) It con 
| sists of four essays, a poem, and an ap- 
pendix, all of them reprinted from the 
Vonist The aim of the book is to zg 
lan exposition of the intellectualist view of 
the nature of truth, and to defend it against 
ill pragmatic attacks. This view has sel- 
;} dom been so clearly defined as it here 
by Dr. Carus Truth consists in a rela 
| tion, There is a subjective statement and 
lan objective condition of things Truth 
| esenem that the former properly describes 
| or represents the latter. If I investigate, 
'and find my expectations fulfilled, I call 


and this correspondence, 
congruence of thought and 
called truth.” Dr. Carus’s 
| the pragmatic view of truth is not so satis 
factory, and the pragmatists who read the 
| book will insist that he has simply put up 
}@ man of straw. In fact, if we trusted to 
lit alone for our conception of pragmat! 


the statement true 


this thing, is 


exposition of 


n 





“ hould meclud tC l ) ney 
ng to pragma , 
! ! f tr ha iew 
ould ] i} for 
i tha he trutl that which 
vor } pra i i ms yther 
I x} ! ' | ill ind con 
with the I leds and 
And t } ri Dr 
f ! \ ily that, if this 
pra i has added nothing 
r und with a vengeance 
t t me old ways of 
rhe 1 ely one, and 
! hoped that Dr. Caru lear 
f subject will lead some 
i t to reconsider their 
! ] l along some 
me lit tha that of their 
lated doctrine of truth 
I of Cmwesar has been a favorite 
nvestigation nee his own time 
} haracter has always appealed to 
id of affairs. It might perhaps ap 
pear that the works of Dodge, Froude 
und W le Fowler had furnished adequat 
i for p ent-day students, but 
} Anna of Caesar, a Critical Biogra- 
! Prof. EF. ¢ Sihler (G. E. Stech 
I & { ) is | name indicates, a 
i differs kind Professor Sihler 
‘ s purel entific investiga 
‘ f the fact of Cesar’s life, as 
h by tl ur nt authorities He 
(‘sar lif ir by year, and tries 
} how the ! ive steps in his 
eloped In preserving a strictly 
! ude of mind, he neither con 
Cwsat ! nor exaggerates hi 
In one particular he seems 
ha thrown new light upon Cwsar's 
tior Thus he shows that, in crossing the 
Rubico Cesar was not following the dic 
of a well-considered policy, but wa 
ly ylelding to the pressure of condi 
If he had given up his army, h 
ld ha put himself at the mercy of his 
nt and in h demands upon the 
, h wa fighting not so much for 
for } life To give up at this 
nt his own death Professor Sih 
ler yne of those who are charmed by 
t! ind purity of Cmsar's styl 
iH mi to reward Cicero's praise as 
repa ent of a compliment; but 
! the book there is evident desire 
t lo " ‘ ind justice alone, to th 
if f the u t \ long appendix 
i i ! i discussion of the 
ree luding biting arraignment of 
M ind Froud with whose point of 
t suthor ha but unt sympathy 
r i h atyle uch to be desir 
1 but thi j ] wht « in the general 
| of th reatment 
i} tieon of ophoc le wa recently 
rformed in tl (jrand Opera House, Cin 
’ rhe metr i! translation was pre- | 
pared | Prof. J. 1 Harry, primarily as 
x ver m (Robert Clarke Co.) 
’ r Harr recognizes the diMeculty 
of the isk He claims to have rendered 
t) trimeter portion into English pentame 
tera with 1s period of thirty days, but says 
that thirty years would not suffice for th: 
choral nee To criticise a translation of 
thie kind is an ungracious task, but there 
seems little to commend in it Many of 
the pentameters are not exact in metre, 
ind in many 





cases the rhythm halts in 
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unpleasant fashion. Sometimes the 
printing is at fault, but it is hard to re- 
sist the conclusion that the thirty days 
were too few for proper attention to de- 
tails. The translations of the choruses are 
often ingenious, but the variations in the 


metres are too harsh to be enjoyable. But 
the chief difficulty with the translation is 
ts total lack of dignity. Shakespearean 


reminiscences serve only to accentuate this 
Doubtless, it thus approaches to the 
requirements of an acting version, but it 
be unfortunate for the spectators to 
away the 
must 


fault 


would 


carry impression of 


gain 


Sophocles 
from such render- 
translation is preceded by cer- 
from the “Oedipus Rex” 
an introduction, 
the “Oedipus” 

formed a sketch 
and 


they 
The 


selections 


that a 
ing 
tain 
and the 
and the 
of the 
Aeschylus’s 


which serve 


as 
between 


bridge 


Antigone” is by 
Colonus” 


Thebes.” 


Oedipus at 


Seven Against 


Mother 
by 


“The 
Brown), 


of Parliaments” (Little, 
Harry Graham, is to be com- 
for accomplishing what its author 
This was to give an account 
of the history and working of the Englis> 
Parliament, which should not be excessively 


mended 


set out to do 


technical and should contain illustrative 
material to amuse as well as instruct tae 
general reader. In this purpose we think 


that Mr. Graham has been highly success- 
ful. He sets forth the historical facts com- 
pactly, and, so far as we have tested his 
statements, accurately, and draws freely up- 
on the biographies of English statesmen 
ind collections of Parliamentary anecdote 
with the effect of producing an agreeable 
blend. Twenty plates showing buildings and 
nteriors and great Parliamentary figures 
add value to the book 


of the 
Library Association will be held 
The following 


The thirty-third annual conference 
\merican 
it Pasadena, Cal., May 18-24 
the papers and addresses to 
I pre President's “What 
the Community Owes the Library,” by J. I. 
Wyer, jr., director of the New York State 


are principal 


sented address, 


Library; address by Willard Huntington 
Wright, literary editor of Los Angeles 
Times; “Exploitation of the Public Libra- 
ry,’ by A. E. Bostwick, librarian of the 
St. Louis Public Library; ‘“‘Modern Libra- 

Work with Children,” illustrated ad- 
tress by H. E. Legler, librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library; “The Administra- 
tive Units in Library Extension,”’ by M. §&. 
Dudgeon, secretary of Wisconsin State Li- 
trary Commission; “The County Library 
System in California,”’ by Harriet G. Eddy, 
California State Library; “Basis of Sup- | 


pert for City and State Library Work,” by 
Fr. F. Hoppe librarian of Tacoma Public 
Libras Materials and Methods in Book- 
binding by Cedri Chivers, Brooklyn; 
address by President Benjamin Ide Wheel- 
er, University of California; address by J. 
A. B. Scherer, president of Throop Poly- 
technic Institute, Pasadena; “Effect of the 
Commission Plan of Government on LI- 
brary Control,” by Alice B. Tyler, secre- 
tary of the lowa Library Commission; 
Municipal Civil-Service System as Affect- 


ine Library Administration,” by J. T. Jen- 


rings, librarian of the Seattle Public Li- | 
brery; “The Government of the Public 
Library,” by J. L. Gillis, director of the 
California State Library; Symposium on 
Branch Library Problems 


|the most recent views. 
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the same time and place: 
of Law Libraries, League of 
Library Commissions, Bibliographical So- 
clety of America, National Association of 
State Libraries, and Special Libraries As- 
sociation. The American Library Assocla- 
tion now has more than 2,000 active mem- 
representing forty-nine States and 
and fourteen foreign countries. 


meetings at 
(Association 


bers, 
Territories 
Wentworth Higginson died 
Tuesday night in his home in Cambridge. 
Something will be said in the Nation next 
week about Col. 


Col. Thomas 


Higginson’s career. 


Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith, formerly of 


Philadelphia, and well kpown under her 
pen initials, “H. W. S.,” as a writer on re- 
ligious topics, died on May 1 in Oxford, 


England, aged seventy-nine. 


Seience 





A Textbook of Botany for Colleges and 
Universities. By John M. Coulter, 
Charles R. Barnes, and Henry C. 
Cowles. Volume I. Morphology and 
Physiology. New York: American 
Book Co. $2. 

Botany for High Schools. By George F. 
Atkinson. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.25. 

In the obsolete Linnwan system of 
classification of plants, one class com- 
prised all the so-called flowerless plants, 
such as algw (seaweeds, etc), fungi 
(mushrooms, rusts, etc.), musci 
(mosses), filices (ferns, etc.), while the 
flowering plants, the trees, shrubs, and 
herbs, were collected into about two doz- 
en groups. In the two excellent books 
before us, which represent the new 
views now held by a great majority of 
our botanists, the ratio between the 
flowering and flowerless plants is com 
pletely reversed. In other words, the 
flowering plants are now relegated to a 
position which exhibits more or less 
clearly the fact that they constitute 
only one group out of a series of about 
a dozen or twenty groups of coérdinate 
rank. Another phase of the reversal is 
almost as striking. Formerly one began 
his study with the flowering plants, 
whereas now it is a common practice to 
introduce the student first to the lowest 
or simplest forms. 

This remarkable change of arrange- 
ment has naturally followed the increase 
of knowledge of reiationships among 
plants. The endeavor nowadays is to 
present as far as possible the derivation 


‘and development of all plants, and to in- 


dicate the kinships. Much of this is a 
matter of conjecture, but is based upon 
safe probabilities, and is, on the whole, 
so reasonable that it has commanded al- 
most universal assent. Our authors 
have done perfectly right in adopting 
But such a clas- 
sification involves a distinct difficulty 


The following |!m teaching. In order to impress upon 


afMliated associations will hold their annual!the student the important fact that the 
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flowering plants constitute only one 
class in above a dozen of nearly the 
same rank, it is absolutely necessary to 
dwell upon details of structure which 
can in some cases be demonstrated only 
by patient attention to microscopic tech- 
nique. Now the evidence which lies at 
the foundation of such a clarsification 
must be largely taken on faith by the 


student. Very few teachers are qualified 
to lead their students practically 
through the intricate windings of the 


paths in modern microscopy, although 
the plainer steps can be shown with 
clearness. The selection, therefore, of 
what can be honestly learned at first 
hand, and the presentation of advice in 
regard to this line of study, 
the soundest judgment and Ciscretion 
A careful examination of these two 
books must convince an unprejudiced 
person that the authors have shown dis- 
tinct pedagogical ability in this very 
difficult part of their task. 

But one is inclined to ask, What be- 
comes of the old-fashioned botany which 
gave one a fair degree of familiarity in 
regard to the plants around us, such as 
our trees and flowering treasures in the 
fields? Much of that has been necessa 
rily sacrificed in the attempt to give 
clear idea of relationships, although a 
good deal has been saved from the wreck 
For instance, in Professor Atkinson's 
beok attention has been called to the use 
ful plants, and to the relations of planis 
t» their surroundings, while the general 


require 


introduction to the subject of floral 
structure has been well worked out. W 
note with pleasure that in the larger 
work, prepared by associated professors 
in the University of Chicago, the at 
tractive features of flowering planis 


have not been lost sight of. The chapters 
ou Physiology, the field occupied by the 
lamented Professor Barnes, are admira- 
ble in form. The slight differences of 
cpinion which may be held in relation 
to certain minor matters here present- 
ed, are not likely to confuse any serious 
student. T'se two treatises are a dis- 
tinct and welcome addition to the long 
list of good, sound American textbooks 
on modern botany. 


A “Bibliography of Aeronautics” has been 
compiled by Paul Brockett, assistant librar- 
ian of the Smithsonian Institution 
lished the Hodgkins Fund. 
a solid volume of than nine 
pages. 

Rand 
cellent 
by 45 
amination 


and pub- 
It 
hundred 


under forms 


more 


McNally & ¢ have issued 
map of New York 
for school use 
leads believe 
selection of historic 
cluded has made. 
merc'al routes, railways, and 
also given. New York city and 
Island printed in position, and 
are small relief and physical maps 

printing is clear. 


‘o an exX- 


wall State, 
Som: 
that 


sites in- 


inches, 


ex 


us to the 


towns and 


been judiciously Com 


canals are 
Long 
there 


The 


are 


Dr. Joseph Charles Terby, who died re- 
cently in his native Louvain, aged 
sixty-five, was the author of “Aréographie, 


town, 


The 


ou étude comparative des observations faites 
Mars 
jours 


Nation 


sur de la 


jusqu'a 


aspect physique 


(1636) 


planéte 


lepuis Fontana nos 


(1873)." The book was published in 1875. 

The death is reported from London of 
Prof. Taomas Rupert Jones, who, for al- 
most three-quarters of a century, has been 
a well-known student of geology He was 
born in 1819 

Drama 

Louse Mallinckrodt Kueffner aims in her 
thesis (“The Development of the Histori 
Drama,” University of Chicago Press) to 
prove the existence of a legitimate type of 
drama which dealS with an historic move 
ment and in which large and opposing, and 
equally justified forces clash and produce, 


n accordance with historic necessity, events 


f wide social concern This corporate 


Irama, more epic in structure than the in 


liv:dualist, logically-motivated Aristotelian 


it 
nee since its birth in the 


tragedy, has is argued, struggled for ex- 


English Chron 


ste 


cle History, and in modern Germany, un- 
der the influence of the genetic conception 
of history, has established itself in several 


definable individualistic character- 


drama, 


types: 


symbolic process-drama, and cor- 


In the 
we do not get beyond definitions and 


porate movement-drama present 
study 
a summary of German criticism bearing on 
the subject; a 
book for the general shall 


treat the development of the historic drama 


we are promised, however, 


student which 


in its practice. It will be interesting to see 


the definitions put to this proof; meanwhile, 


a suspicion of their “closet’’ character 
is not allayed by the remark (p. 83) that 
“the thought of adaptation to the demands 
or tastes of our present stage and to our 
ordinary audiences ought not to be too much 
considered in the writing of an historic 
drama conceived in this form.” 

An interesting feature of the al the 
atrical. coronation performance in London 
will be ‘the reappearance of E. S. Willard 
who has been persuaded to assume the part 
of Brutus in the Forum scene of! Julius 
Cesar.”’ 

Charles Frohman has procured the Eng 
lish and American rights in a new play by 
Messrs. de Caillavet and de Flers, authors 
of Inconstant George The piece not 
vet finished, but arrangements are com- 
pleted for its production at the ThéAatre 
Francais in October It is described as a 
woman's play, with a powerful love story 


designed to show the evils of procrastina 
tien Mr. Frohman has also procured the 
rights of “La Gamine,”’ by Paul Veber and 
H. de Gorsse This will be put into Eng 
lish by Michael Morton 

Sir Herbert Tree has accepted a new 
play, called “Prophet Percival by Mel 
chior Lengyel, author of Typhoon Theo 
piece is described as modern, with a dash 
of mysticism A cynical man of the world 
to save a woman's reputation, turns his 
back upon London and its fascinations, and 
takes ship for a distant island in the Pa- 
cifi There he finds himself among a 
savage tribe, who hail him as prophet and 
seer, In course of time he, too, is per- 
suaded that he possesses all the qualities 
attributed to him by his followers. An un- 


485 


ted 
As 

nds tragically, 

ably will be modified. 


expe atastrophe serves to 


him originally neeived. the piece 


but in this respect it prot 


The Winter's Tale” has had a three 
months’ run at the Queen's Theatre, Man 
chester This result is attributed largely 
o the striking performance of Hermione 
by Nora Lancaster 

During the first week of the Shak« 
spearean festival at Stratford-on-Avon, five 
of Shakespeare's plays were revived at the 
Memorial Theatre Much Ado About 
Nothing The Merry Wives,” r Mer 
hant of Venice Twelfth Night and 
Richard Il! Of these, apart fro the 
yutside interest of Miss Violet Vanbrugh's 
Beatrice, in ‘Much Ado,’" says a wel 
known criti Mr. Benson's poetic render- 
ng of the part of Richard is one of the 
most forcible things that he does. and the 
finished performance of Twelfth Night 
was a real delight.” 

As a new method of elf-advertisement, 
Bernard Shaw affected to maintain a 
tery concerning the authorship of his latest 
dramatic production Fanny's First Play 
which was produced the other day in the 
Little Theatre, Londor Of course, every 
body knew all about it The nature of 
the piece would have enlightened them very 
quickly, if they had not It may be de 
scribed briefly as witty nonsenst rhe 
hero and heroine reared in that atmo 
phere of precise respectability which er 
to Mr. Shaw so abominable, suddenly break 
out into all kinds of excesses ire sent t 
jail, and, thereafter, rejoice in their ew 
emancipation, which they celebrate by as 
tonishing marriages The moral of it all 
appears to be that of that ancient bit of 
cynicism, “The nearer the church, the fur 
ther from Heaven Incidentally, Mr haw 
introduces a number of London dramati« 
critics, under very trar arent disgeu 
and ridicules them after h own a ng 
and utterly irresponsible fashion 
Ther: in influential mover I 
land to put the Shak are Head Pr 
established at Stratford-upon-A\ n 104 
by A. H. Bullen, with the object of 1Z 
a complete edition of Shakespear works 
upon a permanent bas by publ it 
scription A memorial, to which 
nent literary name ar attached i 

There is a great of ateria ! 
raccessible, or all t nacce b ' 
lents ind, if our iggestion ! 
the Shakespeare Head Pr: ‘ 11 l 
bled to print MSS.—and reprint rare | ks 
that under th ord I condit of 
ublishing mt fr ait nedited Such a 
ress, with a clear nd tanding f h 
vants and needs of holar ind fi lf 
h bondag of 0 t i! ] 
much to advan l iw of 1 | 
letters 
Most of tl leading Lond t f v 

rapturous over Kismet,” Edward Knot 
lauch’s Arabian Night play, which ha ist 
heen produced in the Garrick Theatr Lon 
don, by Oscar Asche rh dilate upon the 
interest of the Oriental story and the excel 


lence of the acting, but ost upor the splen- 
dor of the setting and the novelty and in- 
genuity of the manner in which the tale is 
told. For one thing, the performance is con- 
tinuous, as in the intervals between acts 
the different actors are seen, in a street 
scene, passing, as it were, to their next 


adventure, while in two stage boxes singers 





Metropolitan di 


or Parker has for veat 


plano during the first ten years 


ongs and symphonies and gave the 


famous, {n England as well as in 


more or less dramatic 
titles of such 





The Nation 


Ballad of the Normans,” and “Harold 
Harfargar.” Whether he has been able 
to develop these dramatic germs the per- 
formance ef the prize opera will show 


next season. In the meantime, it is en- 
couraging to hear that the great Wag- 
nerian conductor, Alfred Hertz, than’ 


whom no one could be better qualified to 
express an opinion, after hearing the or- 
chestral score only through his eyes, has 
deciared that the score is “dignified and 
musicianly, and the orchestration mas- 
terly.” 

It is interesting also to find that the 
thinks the libretto 


most poetic.” The crit- 


same authority is 


“excellent and 


ics, is safe to predict, will rend it to 
shreds. It is an old habit of theirs. 
The ,most poetic opera book ever writ- 
ten, Wagner's “Tristan and Isolde,” was 
pronounced “in every respect an ab- 
urdity,” “the most unfortunate choice 
of a text-book ever made by a really 
prominept composer,” and Mr. Redding 


was treated to similar compliments for 
the 
last American opera produced here, Vic- 
“Natoma.” 
librettist, 


interesting libretto he wrote for the 

Professor 
Hooker 
Yale faculty. 


Hierbert's 


tor 


Parker's Brian was 


formerly a member of the 


The seene of his story is placed in Bri- 
tain during the Roman invasion. In 
this there j nothing revolutionary; 
what is suggested, in fact, is that one- 
time favorite of the public, Bellini’s 
Norma What is novel, however—in 
fact, almost startling—is that Mr, Hook- 


r did not think that an America opera 


must necessarily be a setting of an 
American plot, with red Indians and 
that sort of thing, as in Herbert's “Na- 
toma” and Converse’s “The Sacrifice,” 
recent! produced by the Boston Opera 


Red Indians are well enough; 


a picturesque element and 


Company 
they supply 
opportunities for interesting ex- 


but the 


provide 
periments in musical ethnology; 
fact Parker had to deal 
and with Roman 
need not 


that Professor 
instead, 
aptives British 
have prevented him from writing a gen- 
The Ger- 


man of all operas, “Tristan and Isolde,” 


with Druids 


and maidens, 


uine American opera. most 


subject, and Gounod’s 
of “Faust” and Shake- 
speare’s “Romeo and Juliet” did not pre- 
vent his best two operas from being as 


has an TJrish 


choice Goethe's 


French as French can be. 
the American 
produced next season at the 
Arthur Nevin's “Twi- 
light, this winter be- 
cause Pt will be 
done, and undoubtedly Mr. Dippel and 
Philadelphia-Chicago company will 
let hear again Mr. Herbert's 


“Mona” is not only 


be 
Metropolitan 


opera to 


postponed from 


needed revision, also 


his 


also us 


successful “Natoma.” The tide has turn-| 


ed; the American composer is encourag- 
ed. No longer will he be able to say it 
is not worth while to write grand operas 
wants them. Really 


because nobody 


| nald 
| Henry Meltzer, 
| Nordica, 
good operas are wanted very much DY | giegier, 
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agers, who are at their wits’ ends to pro- 


cure good novelties. Perhaps the opera 
Mr. Cadman is at work on will appeal 
to the Metropolitan's manager and con- 
ductors. It has Indians in it, with In- 
dian music; and Mr. Cadman’s songs, 
which have become very popular, indi- 
cate that he has the melodic gift, which 
is, after all, the important asset 
for an opera composer. 

Now that American opera may be said 
to be fairly launched, it may be well to 
utter a word of timely warning. Victor 
Herbert, Frederick Converse, and Ar- 
thur Nevin (whose “Poia” had the hon- 
or of being hissed as well as applauded in 
Berlin) are the three Americans most 


most 


‘prominent at present in this field. For- 


tunately none of them has shown a dis- 
position to underrate the value of mel- 


ody. There is some danger that others 
entering this now promising field may 
be misled by the sensation created by 
operas which deliberately taboo mel- 
ody; but statistics show that the vogue 
of such works as “Salome,” “Elektra, 
and “Pelléas et Mélisande” is already 
strongly on the wane. Dissonances and 


orchestral colors will never be accepted 
substitute The best 
models for American composers 
of the present and future are Wagner's 


as a for melody. 


opera 


“Die Meistersinger”’ and Bizet’s “Car- 
men.” In them there is everything that 
is musically interesting, including an 
abundance of melody. 

Longmans, Green & Co. announce “The 
Philosophy of Music,” a comparative inves 
tigation into the principles of musical 
wsthetics, by Halbert Hains Britain 

‘Master Musicians,” by J. Cuthbert Had- 


den (A. C. MeClurg & Co.) is a collection 
of short sketches of 
from Handel and Bach, to Grieg and Tchai- 
kovsky, in compiling which the author had 
the rather than the 
and young reader rather than 

He 
ing in a chatty 


the 


prominent composers, 


in view amateur pro- 


fessional the 
succeeded in 
deal 


lives and works 


convey- 
of infor- 
of more 


the adult has 


way a good 


mation about 


than two dozen famous musicians, though 


men as 


should 


such minor 

Moscheles 
left 
when 


is a why 


it mystery 
Pleyel 


Dussek 
have admitted out—in 
the of all 
concert-givers are preparing to honor him 
Under the name of the National Society 
for the Promotion of Grand Opera in Eng- 
what was originally known “The 
for the Promotion of Opera in 
and the Encouragement of Amer- 
ican Music” has now been organized. The 
society will not attempt to produce opera, 
and will devote itself to the propagation of 
the idea indicated in its title. The man- 
agement of the society is vested in a pres- 
ident, not yet selected, and a board of man- 
agement, including twelve members, elected 
Among those members are: 
Walter Damrosch, Regi- 
Arthur Farwell, Charles 
Albert Mildenberg, Lillian 
and Rudolph Schirmer; Anna E. 
secretary; Walter L Bogert, 


Cramer, 


been and Liszt 


year his centenary, too, 


lish, as 
Society 


English 


annually. 
David Bispham, 
De Koven, 


everybody, most of all by operatic man-| treasurer 
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At the recent International Congress of 
Rome of 
Fedeli, commented 
condition of 
1860 At that time, he 


of cultivated in 


Musicians in one the speakers 


the 


ever 


Maestro 
wretched 


on 
Italy 
the only 
the 
concerts 


musical 
since 
kind 


opera 


said, 


musi Italy was 


symphony and chamber 


and choral 


To-day, he 


were neglected music non-ex- 


istent declared, there 
the 


progress 


was a 


slight improvement in situation, but to 


the 
reorganize 


achieve real Government 
have 
The 


resolution 


would to the conserva 


tories music assembled 
that 


into 


lans passed a 
should be 


where 


choral 
the 


sing ng 


introduced public schools, 


it has hitherto been entirely neglected 
The 
Batka 


first 


eminent Austrian Richard 
thus sums up his impressions of the 


Richard 


eritic 


performance in Vienna of 


“Der 


Strauss's 


The new opera was not 
ceived as had been expected. 
important left the 
second was saved fron 
the waltz finale, and in 
much-lauded trio and 
the desired effect 


Rosenkavalier”’ 


so joyously re 
The first 
audience 

the same fats 
the end even 
duo failed t 


and 
most cold 
the 
by 
the 
make 


The neglected 
Pfitzner, is at 
At th 
ter ofl 


act 


Gern Hat 


opyortunity 


an co 
his 


Oberbiirgermeis 


poser, 
hay 
the 
there 


last to 


instigation of 


Strassburg will be in that 


city next spring a Pfitzner week, during 


which, among other things, there will be 


his “Der arm 


performances of 
Heinrich,” and 
ten.”’ 


operas, 


Rose vom Liebesgar 


During her 
Madame Liza 
impressed by the life 
of the North American 


turn she 


Un'ted 


was so mucl 


recent tour in the 


States Lehmann 
and characteristi 
Indians that sin 
short 
Pictures.”’ In 


it is stated 


her r has written a 
eyel 
littl 


songs do not 


entitled ‘Prairie 


prefatory note that ‘‘the 


purport to be authentic melo 


dies (although a few native fragments 


have been introduced), but were written 


travels through thoss 
the 


still 


as a result of parts 


of America where remains of a ti 


port 


if pris_itive, race linger.”’ 


One of 
the 


“The 


the 


whole range of 


most entertaining books in 


musical literature 


Mendelssohn Family,”’ written by a 
ol the 


! 
Hensel, 


ly ot letters 


nephew great composer, Ss 


bastian and mad up large 


and journals addressed 


of that 
from various countries between the 

1729 1847. Many of Felix Men- 
delssohn's letters were printed for the first 
this 


by various members family to one 
another 
years and 
collection, and his two clever 
figure largely in 

general tone of nearly all 
cheerful 


the editor remarks, 


time in 
these 
the 
music 


sisters also 


The 


is as 


pages 
letters 
As 


“when- 


as Mendelssohn's 
that composer, 
unable 

silent 
unreserved he 


«ver he 
preferred than 
But his admira 
tion!”’ This attitude, to judge by these let- 
ters, was a family trait. Those of Felix are 
naturally of most interest to the music-lov- 
yet the others maintain so high a level 
who 


was to express approval, 


rather blame 


Was in 


to be 
how 


er; 
that, after a while, one hardly cares 
the writer happens be, but 
interestedly about the burning 
Berlin Opera House, the Alps in 
pickpockets in London, bagpipe competi- 
tions, bathing at Sorrento, coronation an- 
thems, the counterpoint of married life, 
chorus singing, and a thousand other mis- 
cellaneous topics that are apt to be touch- 
ed on in private letters. Some of the letters 


reads on 
of the 
winter, 


to 


The Nation 


relatives of the 
Hat 


omat Klingemann, who remarks in one of 


are ho by compost bu 


friends; among them the overian dip 


his epistles from Londor In one respec 
we Germans are espe illy favored hers 
we a all supposed to be born with a flute 
or a piano attached to us, every German 
is a person full of musi ! qu uch 
gz to see how fond these zood peol kk are 
of musi ind what a stomach they hay 
tor listening! Like ost! ies, they swallow 
pebbles or sweetmeat is ! . An 
‘ ything is so long re ve 
beethoven must have ‘ an EEenglishm 
Oo his itertaining book the Hary s hav 
~] bre ign out i ow | i IT he 
revised md English 1 lv 
w i P ‘ 2 ve P 
‘ over 
\rt 
4 
THE INTERNATIONAL 


LoNpoN, April 25 


It is only thirteen years since 


members of the International Society 


of Seulptors, Painters, and Gravers held 


their first exhibition and made it at 
ones the most important In London 
Whistler was the president, and almost 


only in 


every distinguished artist not 

Great Britain, but on the Continent and 
in America, was represented. The su 
cess of the exhibition, at least artistical 
ly, seemed to promise a “secession” as 
brilliant and stimulating as were those 


Munich. And 
really is much t 
the Internatienal 
opened in the Grafton 


of Paris and Berlin and 
» There 


between 


to-day not 


choose chow 


that has recently 


Gallery and any other in London, ex 
cept perhaps that the tradition of In 
telligent hanging has not been quite 
outgrown, has, indeed, survived triun 
phantly in the Black and White Room 
Nothing could be more disappointing 
The work so well begun not much more 
than a decade ago, has apparently ¢ 
b> begun all over again, and it looks 
as if British art, like the British crit 
icism of it, would rapidly and conten 
edly sink back into the old Victorian 


depths. 


One cause of the change at the Inte 
national is the weakening of the broad, 
international idea which gave it its 
name and was the reason for its exist- 
ence. The truth is the British artis 
left to himself, has no use for any art 
save his own. He has not the courage 


t» face competition with men he knows 
are his masters, though he bases his 
jection his fear that 
British art, exposed to foreign influence, 
risks the loss of character, of individ- 
uality. He does not believe in protection 
for anybody and anything but himself 
and his work, and only recently a new 
society has been formed to see that he 
gets it. Enthusiasts are pointing to the 
success of the British avilion in 
Rome as a proof of the individuality 


ov 


to competing on 


that calls for such zealous safegua 
ing, forgetting how mech of this su 
cess depends on the retrospective ’ 
lection—on the work of the men 
dead, who gave to British art what 
greatness it may claim I must add 
hewever, that tor the British success 
having their Pavilion ready in time, we 
Americans may well envy them. It 
mored that some members are striv 
to add Roval to their name, thous 
find it hard to believe that they are 
blind as not to see that a Society ca 
not easily be Royal and Internation 
at the same time But their most pra 
tical effort during the last few vears t 
get rid of the foreigner has been 
reserve for themselves the best pla 
the walls and so carry off the | 
Is 
The result of their policy is that they 
no have their wish. Foreign exhibitors 
nay t mn gradual ad nishit ni 
bers until this vear t ! ta 
away almost altogethe: ihere ire 
Germans, ho Italiar no Spaniard 
ind once Spaniard vere the mo 
picuou and distinguished cxhibit 
of all—no Belgian no Scandina 
no Dutehmer cept Stor Van Gra 
\« rice t " Y not oO i} 
lifes, and Bruckmar hit mah 
home in London i 
Americans except ‘ 
happe ntoh at work hel i t 
ment, or, in one ca on the Cor 
ry the al ! oup, | 
far fro. l irkable Anotl ‘ 
absurd contradictioy und t! ) 
Olicy ji that | Society | } ‘ 
cuiptors prominence in it title and 
has elected Rodin for its ] d 
without a sculpture galler \ i ! 
sequence Rodin or iss dy hie 
should most honor, cat end bu nall 
work a bronze mask, Le Vi | 
veillé, and a marble, L’Eternelle Ide 
a beautiful group but too well-k 
to be described again [wo eat 
nets (1871 and 1872), an impre ion of 
the Thames at Westminster, and a nd 
mill in Holland, hardly do him ju 
for they are without the dignity of d 
sign, the well-chosen lines, and well-bal 
anced spaces, that make much of hi 
early work more interesting than | 


later series of haystacks and cathedral 


Blanche and Cottet, who used to cor 
tribute their most important canvases 
have now, apparently selected = the 
least important Blanche has a large 
full-length of a Lady in White that date 
back to the eighties, and, by its title, re 
veals its inspiration; but the title can 
not save it from commonplace nor can 


the graceless fashion of the period ex 
plain this commonplace away 
portrait dé 


Cottet 


the ugli 
est fashion in the master’s 
files the passing of time. 

study of an old Bretonne 
in which the rendering of old age in the 
woman's face, in the weak, 
watery, red-rimmed eyes, is wonderfully 


has a 


and her son, 


especially 
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well observed and uncompromisingly 


true, but it not more than a study. 


is 


Vuillard, Bonnard, and Maurice Denis, 


the fine interpreters of Post-Impression 
ism at the International for several 
years before the British critic suddenly 
discovered Post-Impressionism and saw 
in it the one way of salvation, are but 


meagrely represented. It is a pity, espe- 
where 


Violette, a 


Denis is concerned, for his 
rendering 


Clally 


Chambre realistic 


of a prosaic bedroom, helps to remind 
one that his methods are better adapted 
to ke real themes treated convention 
illy in decorative panels, several of 
whi have in previous years, been 
shown at the International. The one 
concession to the foreigners is the cen- 
tre reserved for Charles Guérin'’s Jardin 
Publique, a characteristic arrangement 
of dense foliage, terraces, and crinolines, 


I seem to remember having seen 
written of at the time. 
1 examples there are of Aman- 
Anquetin, and Forain call for no 


which 


in Paris and 


Sucl as 
Jean 


pecial mention, 


For the poor showing of the foreign 
ers, there might be some excuse if the 
artist at home made an unusually good 
o! But he does not. On the contrary 
he has seldom done less to justify the 
upremacy he usurps, or, rather, he has 
done so little that the London critics 
who usually go on praising what they 
have once learned to praise, are busy 
deploring the falling-off in the quality 
ind interest of the show It looks as 

the painters, above all, had been re 


serving themselves for the Academy. As 
had its headquar 
Gallery, the exhibition 


Society 

New 
the 
was given 
Masters 


long as the 
at the 
held 
other of 
the 
House, o1 


when not 
London, ex 
Burlington 
that 


reserve 


< in winter one 
in 
at 


for 


note 
cept Old 
mat 
could him 
t. Now, at the Grafton, the ex 
held in the 
same moment 
the 


ibroad either, 


the artist 
at vir 
Royal 
in Paris, 


spring, 

as the 
London Salon 
Munich 


in other towns 


n 


the large interna- 
this year 
the 


upon 


lays 


BRarcelona—when suc 


has more calls him 


meet. Moreover, sev 


the 


well 
of International have 
of the 


neces 


embers 
Associates 
the 
the compliment 
hest 
walls. Whistler 
of the 
Academy 


serve 


elected 


doubt 


been 


! and no fee] 
acknowledging 
thelr possible ap 


ne very 


earance on its insisted 
should 
he 
two 
he 


kind 


member Soclety 
was 
mas 
loyal 

Whis 


since 


to the and 


if no man can 


an artiat to 


the 


! neither can 


of 


has 


tiea 


ah 


same 


Role 


wi been disregarded 

the vice-president, ts 
the Academy: so also 
Lavery, C Shannon, Orpen and 
all of the Council 
a consequence, the International has 


like other large 


Strang 
of 
H 


members 


his death 
in Associate 
are 
(Cameron 
As 


become, almost 


every 


>. 
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‘society of artists in London, but an an- 
nex to the Academy, and it is only nat- 
ural that the Academy, with the social 


réclame it ensures and the pensions it 


promises, should be the more loyally 
supported. Certainly, this year at the 
International, there is as little to detain 
one among the British as among the 
foreign painters. Strang, who still fails 


to find himself, hesitates between the 
Old Masters and the Post-Impression- 
ists. In a large allegorical Spring, he 


arranges a group of nudes, a youth sup- 
posed to be hurling through space but 
really in danger of tumbling heavily 
on his head, and a bit of crimson drap- 
ery, as a tribute of his appreciation of 
the Venetians; in The Elders in the 
Garden, who look as if they were pos- 
ing for a photographer rather than trou- 
bling themselves about Susannah, he 
seems more inclined to borrow the de- 
liberate primitiveness of the modern 
Frenchmen; while the absence of atmos- 
phere in both gives them that effect of 
having been stencilled not uncommon in 
his paintings. Lavery, in his life-size, 
full-length Anna Pavlova, is singularly 
unfortunate. His model is a woman of 
rare charm, a dancer of rare grace, and 


on his canvas she might be a puppet 


pirouetting on wires. Shannon sends 
nothing, nor does Sauter. Nicholson, 
painting what is probably a presenta- 


tion portrait of the Clerk of the Mer- 
chant-Taylors’ Company, vies with the 


Academicians in dulness, neglecting for | 


the time even to place the figure on the 
canvas with that feeling for its decora- 


tive value which, as a rule, is the one} 


great merit of his work. Orpen, in his 
Knackers’ Yard, Dublin, his sole contri- 
a court with a few unconvinc- 
ing figures and an archway in the back- 
is no longer Orpen but an un- 
re-echo of James Pryde, who, 
as if conscious of the liberty taken or 
the flattery proffered, effaces himseif 
in an artificial architectural device with 
equally artificial figures, explained as 
rhe Vestibule: Costume Ball. But with- 
going further through the Cata 
logue, I may sum up by saying that the 
principal British exhibitors appear to 
be passing through a stage—only a stage 
it is to be hoped—when they have noth- 
particular to express for them- 
in and are satisfied 
press it with easy mediocrity. I do not 
I should include James 
the Canadian, among the Brit 


bution 


ground 
expected 


out 


ing in 
selves paint to ex 


know whether 


Morrice, 


| though here, too, the high level of pre- 
vious exhibitions is barely maintained. 
The work on the walls is not always as 
distinguished as the names in the cata- 
logue. Degas, for one, has been seen to 
greater advantage. Forain, in his plates 
with Scriptural themes, is not the same 
eloquent satirist as in his drawings of 
people and subjects he knows. Louis 
Legrand is in danger of repeating him- 
self too often in the lines and types of 
|which he is master. If, on the one 
hand, the collection is not overladen 
with the once popular imitations of the 
old masters’ notes and memoranda, on 
the other there is small revelation of 
hitherto unsuspected talent. The one 
surprise is a water-color by Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, whose name is new to me. She 
has, more entirely than anybody since 
Beardsley, invented a scheme of her 
own, and the skill, the ingenuity, and 
the originality with which she has used 
her evident knowledge of old Greek 
vases in a little Judgment of Paris, 
make one look forward with interest to 
seeing more of her work. 

There are a few bronzes and small 
marbles and plaster castes by Bourdelle 
and Troubetzkoy and Wells among 
others, but, with no gallery for it, sculp- 
ture cannot but take the secondary place 
it is so far from deserving. N. N. 





F. Frankfort 
Jessamy Bride,” 


the author of “The 
has recently published an 
entertaining narrative of personal ex- 
periences in collecting objects of many 
| kinds, primarily for the purpose of furn!sh- 
ing his own home (“The Common-sense 
Collector,” Doran). In the opening chapter, 
which he calls How to Begin, the spirit 
of the collector is rampant, and no person 
who has ever felt the call can fail to 
assent many of the sentiments there 
expressed. That the time still exists when 
choice objects may be purchased for mod- 
erate prices the author firmly believes; he 
| bids all who long to fill their homes with 
venerable and beautiful things to go out 
with courage and faith, if with a lean 
purse, for they shall be rewarded He re- 
gards specializing as expensive, and advises 
the beginner to be catholic in his taste. The 
second chapter deals with Common Sense 
Caution, and discusses the ethics of collec- 
tors in their search for whatever they par- 
ticularly desire at the moment. Four chap- 
ters are devoted to oak tables, chests, set- 
chairs, and One 
| chapter is devoted to Queen Anne and Geor- 
gian English furniture, and the last two 
chapters treat of eighteenth-century fur- 
nishings, largely French. The book is not 


Moore, 


to 


tees, interior woodwork. 


ish, or the French, with whom he has_| scientific in any particular, but entertaining 
more closely identified himself, but in| and readable. It is illustrated entirely 
any case, he does not help, as he often|from the author's collection, and shows 


has helped, to redeem the general apa- 


thy. For what interest there is, one turns | 


to the younger men, to Glyn W. Phil- 
pot, for instance. His sombre portraits 
are immensely able and full of a vigor 


that is refreshing in their present sur- | 


roundings, 
There is a distinct improvement when 


many views of the house in which he lives 
|and which, according to the narrative, he 
|has furnished by pursuing the methods de- 
|scribed, To the casual observer or ex- 
perienced collector, however, these iilustra- 
| tiens scarcely suggest a lean purse. 


The Bulletin of the Brooklyn Institute pre- 
sents in its issue of April 29 Prof. William 
article, “Temperamental 


'H. Goodyear's 


it comes to the prints and drawings, Architecture in the Cathedral Church of at. 
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John the Divine.” After study of Professor 


Goodyear's monographs on concealed 
curves and asymmetries in classical an‘ 
mediwval buildings, the architects of the 


New York Cathedral, Messrs, Heins and La 
Farge, decided to introduce irregu 
larities into that building. Accordingly, it 
shows a rising floor, convergence of the piers, 
slight differences in the radius of the pier 
arches, in the height of the capitals, etc 
These geometrical ac 
curacy have justified themselves in the ef- 
fect of the building. It is noteworthy that 


such 


divergencies from 


while many have admired its lines and pro- 
portions, nobody has detected intentional 
asymmetries amounting in some cases to 


several feet. This seems a genuine experi 
mental test of the theory of architectural 
refinements which Professor Goodyear in- 


Very in- 
nave and 
Chureh of St. 
at Rouen, that its plan 
return an attenuation of the 
S or Hogarthian line of beauty. 


ferred from historical examples. 
teresting are photographs of the 
galleries of the 
which show 


curve, 


clerestory 
Quen, 


is a 


the City 
Satur- 


director of 
died 
England. He in 
represented the United States gov- 
in 


Halsey Cooley Ives 


Art Museum in St. Louis, last 


day London, born 
1846 ; 


ernment 


in was 
he 
Europe on several occasions as 
commissioner; was chief of the art depart- 
the Chicago 1893, and 
Same position at the St. Louis Ex- 


ment at 
had the 
position in 1904 
the 


Exposition, 


He received decorations in 
Sweden, 
Japan, Belgium, Italy, 
At the Portland Ex- 
silver lal for his 


following countries Norway, 


Bulgaria, China, 
Portugal, and France 
he received a 


Waste 


position m« 


landscape, Lands. 


Henry and 
until recently 
died last week at St. Louis. 
Holland 1857, 


one book, “The Human 


John Vanderpoel, a painter, 
instructor in the Art Institute 
He 
and was the 


Figure.” 


of Chicago 


was born in in 


suthor of 


The death is reported of Augustin Mongin, 


the French etcher, who, in 1901, was award- 
e1 the Médaille d’'Honneur. He was born 
in Paris in 1843, and was once president 


of the Société des Aquafortistes 


Finance 


ESTING MOVEMENTS ON THE 
STOCK EXCHANGES 


INTER 


It is traditionally in the spring-time 
that financial markets, in this country 
and abroad, are apt to display more 
clearly the tendencies of the hour, whe- 
ther for good or for ill, and to move 
suddenly in new directions. This is es 
pecially true of periods like the present, 
when, so to speak, a chapter has been 
closed by the world-wide financial and 
industrial liquidation of 1910 and every 
one is aware that, whatever may be the 
nature of the ensuing chapter. it cannot 
be the same as the one before. 

Both at home and abroad, two highly 
interesting financial movements have in 
troduced the season. At home, it has 
been the sudden outburst of strength 
and activity on the market for invest 
ment bonds. Last week, that market not 
only became the paramount influence 


The Nation 


of the day on financial sentiment, but i: 


clearly dominated other financial mat 
kets. Instead of following at a respect 
ful distance an enthusiastic 
stocks (as it did in 1901), or being rel 
gated to neglect through 
interest to share speculation 
the case in 1906), the bond market 
week inspired vitality, through force 
its own example, into a motionless and 
stagnant stock market 

The contrast between thos: 
the investment market 
this year’s history; the end-of-April sun 


rise ii 
diversion ol! 
(as was 


last 


two wings 


of is not new in 


maries showed that, while the Sto 
Exchange's transactions in shares. { 
the first four months of 1911, were bar 


ly one-half the corresponding period !n 
1910 or 1909, and less than in any othe: 


year since 1897, its total bond transa: 
tions up to April 30 exceeded all pre 
vious years except 1909, 1905, 1902, 1901 


and 1899. But the striking demonstra 
tion was left for the present month, in 
which last Thursday’s business was th: 
largest of any day but one this year 

that one day being the climax of the 
“January reinvestment”’—and in which a 


dozen active investment bonds touched 
prices which marked a rise of 3 to 
points above the year’s low level. 

All the circumstances of the hour con 


sidered, the incident was the best thine 
that could possibly have happened for 


the situation. It provides an example 
of financial confidence, in the quarter of 
the market where lack of such confi- 


dence has long been assigned as the most 
disquieting symptom of the day 
the door for raising nece*sary funds by 
domestic corporations domestic 
supplies of capital—the denial of access 
to which, a year ago, brought to a crisis 
the disorder in 
structure. 

Finally, 
are, this 
high-grade 
the savings banks 
quantity, points the 
rious dilemma which has lately emba-- 
as 


It opens 


from 


the country's economic 
less import 
for 


as 


hardly 
in the 
investment 
hold in 
way 


and of 
recovery market 
such 


enormous 


issues, 


out of a se 
rassed all such institutions. Illogical 
was the fact that investment institu 
tions of the sort were confronted, at a 
time when investment bonds were un 
usually cheap, with falling 
and with necessity for lower dividends 
it was a manifest of the 
long declining prices of sound invest 
ment bonds. Balance-sheets of the trust 
companies and the savings banks wear 
a somewhat different aspect, after a rise 
in values such the 
bond market of the week. 

While this has happening 
home, something still different has been 
in evidence on the foreign stock ex- 
changes. Following the violent rise in 
the long-neglected English railway 
shares at London, and occurring along 
with great inactivity in Continental mar- 
kets as a whole, there been re- 
peated outbursts of speculation for the 


surpluses 


consequence 


as has occurred on 


been at 


have 








ARO 


stocks 


rise in special groups of at 


Paris, at Vienna, and even at St 


Peters 


burg. Now it must be remembered that 
sometimes the careful watcher can ol 
tain a clearer idea of an economic sit 


looking away from his home 
environment, and 


spy-glass the financial world at large. It 


uation by 


sweeping with his 


is not so very long ago that people in 
Wall Street were discussing the panic of 
1907 as the exclusive property of the 
United States 

If our people, as they studied our 
stagnant markets of the season past 
and our decreasing trade, have once 
more been assuming that America wa 
he sole exemplar of an economic situa 
tion, it is high time that they should 
look abroad For in some measure at 
least, this stirring of the spirit of spe« 
ulation for the rise, in numerous for 
eign markets, is a symptom of a chang 
ing situation. In character and dire 
tion, such movements may be favorabl 


or not; but the noteworthy fact is their 


present wide distribution and their o« 

currence wholly without direct relation 
to one another It might not at first 
glance seem that “booms” in English 
railways or Russian industria!s or Aus 
trian iron companies had immediat: 
reference to our market. But when on 
is watching general tendencies, he has 
to consider the facts that the world 

financial markets are nowadays subject 
to common economic impulses, and that 
the stock exchanges of all the world 
moved simultaneously down in 190), up 


in 1909, and down again in 1910 


Even, therefore, if it is true that thes 


scattered demonstrations of spe: 


activity have no immediate bearing 
our Stock Exchange, it is important 
any rate to explain them. One favorite 


explanation with which some European 


critics are at present amusing the 
selves, is the familiar theory o Luo 
that, in view of the high cost of livir 


every-day citizens have decided to ma 


good the deficit in their 


accounts 


private 


by Stock Exchange speculation. Ther: 
is something just a bit comic in this 
theory. It assumes, first, that such peo 
ple never cared about increasing tl! 

income when provisions and rents f 

low, and, next, that Stock Exchange 
operations are a sure source of profit to 


the simple-minded outsider 


Whether these assumptiol wh 
conform with practical experience 
rather an open question. People old 
enough to have read and remembered 


“Pickwick” will recall Mr. Bob Saw 
yer’s regretful explanation to his insis 
tent landlady ‘l am very sorry, Mrs 
Raddle, but the fact is that I hav 
been disappointed in the City to-day 


Impecunious gentlemen who should r- 
sort to the Stock Exchange to pay their 
more 
Mr 


138 


grocers’ bills, would be somewhat 
likely to emerge from “the City” in 


Bob Sawyer's frame of mind than 


the pillars of a sustained bull market 
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But theories of this peculiar sort are | Hawkes, H. E., Luby, W. A., and Touton, F. ' 
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real conditions of the day, the . 
to do with the Three Middle English Ro- 


Beves of Hampton. 
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Page. $1.20. 


Toldridge, E. Mother's Love Songs. Bos- 


ton: Badger. 


Turner, H. G. The First Decade of the 


Australian Commonwealth, 1901-1910. Mel- 


bourne: Mason, Firth & McCutcheon. 


Vernede, R. E. The Quietness of Dick. 


Holt. $1.25 net. 


Walsh, J. J. The Thirteenth Greatest of 


Centuries. (Georgetown University edi- 
tion). Catholic Summer School Press. 


3.50. 


Webb, S. and B. The History of Trade 


Unionism. New edition. Longmans. 


Webster, H. K. The Girl in the Other Seat. 
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Lombroso’s Crime, Its Causes and Remedies. 


Macaulay's Essay on 


| Ma Cauley, C 


(Yale Studies.) 
Reconstruction of Eli- 
Employment, and 


Book Company. 


Book Company 
Socialism in Church History. Mil- 
Young Churchman Co. 


Oppenheim, E. P. The Moving Finger. Bos- 


The New Hesperides 


AND OTHER POEMS 
By JOEL ELIAS SPINGARN 


Boards, 12mo., $1.00 net. 


A collection of the author's best 
poems—love poems, poems expressive 
of American aspirations, and others 
suggestive of the author's literary and 
intellectual interests. 

The title poem elicited the following 
letter from the late John Hay, then 
Secretary of State: 

‘I thank you very much for your poem, 
which I have read with great interest and 
enjoyment I am old and tired, but still 
I take pleasure in the dreams of other men 
when they treat of noble things—and are 
well told Lines like 

‘For Spring finds Summer trembling in 
the root, 
And the March mists are melting into 
flowers,’ 
and 
‘Only the seeker worthy of the quest 
Shall find the perfect land,’ 
remind me of the days when I, too, dwelt 
in Arcadia.”’ 
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mander Order St. Gregory 
the Great. 

Large 8vo. Illustrated. Limited 
Letterpress Edition. $6.00 net. 


Dr. Emmet’s services to medical 
science and his labors in behalf of 
Ireland have made his name well 
known on both sides of the Atlantic. 
While these subjtcts find adequate 
place in his autobiography, the book 
covers much broader ground, and deals 
in a most interesting manner with 
men and events in ante and post bel- 
lum days, both in the North and in 
the South. 
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Atkinson’s Botany for Schools 
By GEORGE F. ATKINSON, 
Cornell University. $1.25. 


Kellogg’s The Animals and Man 


By VERNON L. KELLOGG, Le 
land Stanford University. $1.2 


College Text-book 


KIMBALL, Amherst 
(American Science Se- 
(Ready in May.) 


Townsend and Goodenough’s 
Essentials of Calculus 


By E. J. TOWNSEND and G. A 
GOODENOUGH, Universit f Il 
linois (Mathematical ert 
$2.00. 


Hall and Frink’s Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry 


By A. G. HALL, University of 
Michigan, and F. G. FRINK, Uni 
versity of Oregon. (Math ! 
Series.) $1.00 


Hall and Frink’s Trigonometric 
and Logarithmic Tables 
By A. G. HALL and F. G. FRI 


75 cents 


Olmsted and Gordon’s 
Spanish Grammar for Schools 
and Colleges 
By E. W. OLMSTED and AR 
THUR GORDON, Cornell 
Vay.) 


Univer 
sity. (Ready in 


Crawford’s Spanish 
Composition 
By J. P. WICKERSHAM CRAW 
FORD, 


75 cents. 


Ibanez (Blasco): 
Edited by mo 


University of Pennsylvania 


La Barraca 
KENISTON. 90 


cents. 
Moliere: Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme 
New Edition. Edited by MORITZ 
LEVI, University of Michigan. 35 
cents. 


Coppée: Pour la Couronne 
Edited by R. L. Hawkins, 
University. 35 cents. 


Har 


vard 


Holt and Company 












Cn Se 7 SIRs 0) 


Prokosch’s Introduction 
to German 


By EDUARD PROKOSCH, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin (Ready m 
May.) 
Lessing, Goethe, Herder: 
Laokoin 
Selections edited by W. G. HOW 
ARD, Harvard University. $1.50 


Lewisohn’s German Style 
Edited by LUDWIG LEWISOHN, 
University of Wise 


onsin, 75 cents 


Ludwig: Der Erbfirster 
Edited MORTON C. STEW 


Gutzkow: Uriel Acosta 


| : 1 . \\ ' re na 


Fulda: Der Dummkopf 


Storm: Auf der Universitit 


/ 


Heyse: Anfang und Ende 
New Edition 


lited] ] 
! ‘ 


Loening and Arndt: 

Deutsche Wirtschaft 

JOHN A. BOLI ist 
High Scl } 


Edited | 


ern District 


Heyse: Vetter Gabriel 
edited | ROBER I 


Shetty | Screntt \ 


7 ar 
{ ORWT “ 


Wildenbruch: Kindertrs nen 
Edited | \ I StL ( ile 
Ly wersti 


Meissner: Das Mirchen 


von Heute 
Fdited 1 M ( STEWART 
Lon College 75 cents 
Lambert’s Handbook 
of German Idioms 
Ry MB. LAMBERT. Richmend 
fii] High School, New York 


(it 40 cents 


34 W. 
NEW 


33d St. 
YORK 
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Books of Educational Value and Exceptional Interest 





INDEX VERBORUM VERGILIANUS. By Monroe Nichols Wetmore, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 


Latin in Williams College. 


rh a complete word index to the acknowledged works of Vergil, the Eclogues, the Georgics, and the A®neid, and 
illy included in the Appendix Vergiliana The value of this work to the student of the classics and the 

t philological field is hardly to be exaggerated “Jt is a matter for regret that England has not produced this 

hut it is good that it haa been done at last { good clear type ia employed. . . . We must offer a word o} 
ypreciation of the labour bestowed on the work : Wr. Wetmore has placed all true Vergilians under an obli- 


(fhenawmum 





Crown octavo; size 6% by 9%; 554 pages; $4.00 net; by mail, 30 cents additional. 


GREEK IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES. By Henry Pratt Fairchild, Ph.D. With 
in Introduction by Professor Albert G. Keller, Yale University. 


t-hand study of the cause and effect of Greek Immigration is based on facts gathered in Greece and in this 
rhe work, based on scientifle knowledge, forms an important contribution to sociological data. 








iS page xteen illustrations from photographs by the author; appendices, indices, and bibliography. 
$2.00 net; postage, 16 cents additional. 


THE RECORDS OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1787. Edited by Max Farrand, of the De- 


partment of History, Yale University. 


great work ndispensable in the library of any institution of learning in this country. There is no other 
‘ which can enable the historian or student to so readily grasp the spirit of the Constitution. Over 
! ling Universities and Colleges have already ordered this most useful and illuminating work. Three volumes, 
il ‘ , 650 page buckram binding, appendices and indices; wooden box, $15.00 net; carriage extra. 


SENTENCE CONNECTION IN TACITUS. By Clarence W. Mendell, Ph.D. 


rh ; to illustrate all the different methods employed by Tacitus in the connection of his sen- 
" ! », 158 izes, $1.25 net; postage, 10 cents 


r) 








Yale University Press, 135 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 














| su nunwvnvee | |) THE HUMBLER 
APPLIED ETHICS POETS 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


ONE OF THE WILLIAM BELDEN NOBLE LECTURES } SECOND SERIES 
RECENTLY DELIVERED IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY j ‘ in 
iztme. Cloth Gilt top nO pemes 75 cents net | A Collection of Newspaper and 


Periodical Werse 
— . 1885-1910 








| AGUIDE TO READ- ee | THREE PHILO- | 
| a SOCEAL 7 ATES. . , ne eee eee This is a very complete anthol- 
| haa sie all , Ky Spreges a Binge, Phitossehe ogy of the fugitive verse which has 
| peste "ene acts © ing and Finance in Har-| | in Harvard University. appeared in newspapers and pe- 
seetes Gnd Guermcs aS Vere 7 A comparative study riodicals since 1885. Together with 
ers by teachers in Ha ad eS Gemee of the works of Lucre the first series (published in 
ee TES OS NaCaennes coved oo ay geo 1885), it forms a collection of the 
= ry ~——— a $2.25 most exceptional value and inter- 





. , est, especially to libraries. 
PUBLISHED BY HARVARD UNIVERSIT Y CAMBRIDGE, MASS Compiled by Watiace and Frances Rice 
At Bookstores, $1.50 net. 

















THE NEW pictionary | THE OPEN COURT | G7 cyy-cturcsco. 


OF STATISTICS PUBLISHING COMPANY PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO. 








By AUGUSTUS D. WEBB Publishers and Importers of 
B. Be. (Eeon.), F.8.8 * ‘ 
sto. $7.00 net Standard Works of Science, BOOK S—All out of print books supplied, no 
or : Phil h d the Hist f matter on what subject; write me, stating books 
A coplous compendium of Indis- ilosophy and the Fistory o wanted; I can get you any book ever published; 
» » . d when in England, call and inspect my stock of 
pensable information on the Iinter- Religion, Ancient andMo em 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
ii John Bright St., Birmingham, England. 





national statistics of ECONOMICS, 
TINANCE OLITICS SOCI- Founded in 1887 by B. OC. Hegeter, for 
VIRANUR, FULSE: » and © ; the purpose of establishing religion up- 


OLOGY. on a actentific baste. FOREIGN Send for catalogue. TAUGHNITZ 








E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY | The Open Court Publishing Co. || panys COMSEREIGY GBSE 68. BRTISR 


31 WEST 23D STRERT. NEW YORK 623-633 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL | BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 





‘he 


Nation 














Writing and Speaking 


By CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN, Ph.D., Professor of 
Rhetoric in Yale University. 465 pages. $1.20 

Also in Parts: Part I, 70 cents; Part II, 70 cents. 

A text-book of rhetoric and composition for the sec- 


It contains hundreds of exercises, 
while the theory 


ondary school. 
various, and often original, 
shown to students as it is, 
purposes. 


High School Exercises in Grammar 


By MAUDE M. FRANK, 
Witt Clinton High School, 
75 cents. 


Instructor of English in the 
New York City. 206 
with ises specially 


A review of grammar exer 


to high schools. 


An Anthology of Modern English Prose 
(1741 to 1892) 
By ANNIE BARNETT and LUCY DALE, 
Somerville College, Oxford. 264 pages. 
The Teaching of Latin and Greek 
in the Secondary School 


$1.25 net 


interesting, 
of rhetoric 
brief and simple for all practical 


is 


De 


pages 


adapted 


late Scholar of 


By CHARLES E. BENNETT, Professor of Latin, and 
GEORGE P. BRISTOL, Professor of Greek: both of Cor- 
nell University. (American Teachers Series.) NEW 
EDITION containing 354 pages, with a Colored Map, 
Bibliographies and Index. $1.50. 
The Teaching of History and Civics in the 
Elementary and the Secondary School 
By Professor HENRY E. BOURNE, B.A., B.D., Pro- 
fessor in the College for Women, Western Reserve Uni 
versity, Cleveland, O. (American Teachers Series.) NEW 
EDITION with Bibliographies and Index. 395 pages 
$1.50. “A book which every teacher of history should 
have at hand for constant reference.’’—Bernadotte Per- 
rin, LL.D., Professor of History, Yale University. 








Public School for Girls 





Series of Papers on their History, Aims, and 
Schemes of Study 

By members of the Association of Head Mistresses 
Edited by SARA A. BURSTALL, Fresident of the Ass'n 


Chairman 
$1.30 net. 


DOUGLAS, 
pages. 


of Head Mistresses, and M. A. 
the Curricula Sub-Committee. 318 


Elementary Practical Mechanics 
By J. M. JAMESON, Head of the Department 
School of Science and Technology, Pratt 
Brooklyn. SECOND EDITION. $1.60. 


Elements of Plane Trigonometry 
By DANIEL A. MURRAY, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins); 
fessor of Applied Mathematics, McGill 
Montreal. 


ot 


of Physics 
Institute, 


Pro- 
University, 
Just Ready 


An entirely new book, limited to the essentials, stated 
as concisely as possible. 
Hand-Book of Commercial Geography 
By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies. EIGHTH 
EDITION, revised throughout and extended 732 pages 


$4.80 


scribed by T. C 


Individualism 
Four Lectures on the Signiticance of 
ness for Social Relations, 


By WARNER FITE, Professor of Philosophy in Indian 
Univ ty, Author of “An Introductory Study of Eth 
21 pages $1.80 net; by mail, $1.92 
Prof. Fite’s study is of part ilar in 
rest to students of philosophy, for he takes issue with 
Prof or Roy Proft Dewey and other present-da 
philosophers on certain basic concepts, but the me g 
eral reader will also find the work helpful in getting 
bearings as an individual and a member of society So 
hing of Nietzsche's robustness and self-respect, without } 
ruthlessness, and of the Utopian’s idealism, without 
myst sm re discernible in the philosophy of life het 
forth Springfield Republican 


Principles of Electro Deposition 


By SAMUEL FIELD, A.R.C.S With 121 4 
t} text 399 pages $1.80 net 
A Laboratory Guide to Electro-Plating 


Ideas on Inorganic Chemistry 

WERNER, Professor of Chem 
Zurich $2.50 net 

lated,with the author's sanction, fror th 

dgar Percy Hedley, Ph D., A.R¢ 


New 
By DR \ 
Universty of 
Trans 

German edition, by E 


Qualitative Analysis (Inorganic and Organic) 


Third edition, revised and enlarged, h 

and plates $1.50 

By F MOLLWO PERKIN, Ph.D, h ! 

Departmen Borough Polytec! | 1 | 
Constitutional Law in the United States 

By EMLIN McCLAIN, LL Ju 

Court of lowa ometin ie turer 

at the State University lowa SECON EDITIO 

horoughly revised with Bibliograp! \ 

of Documents, and Index i176 pag $2 


Mechanics for Engineers 
By ARTHUR MORLEY, M.S With iagram , 
numerous examples, THIRD EDITION , page $1 


A Text-Book of Geology 


By PHILIP LAKE, M.A F.G.8 R i (eograp 


Society Lecturer in Regional and Phy il Gee ipl 
n the University of Cambridge and R. H. RASTAL 
M.A., F.G.S Fellow of Christ’ College Cambr 
Demonstrator in Geology in the University of Cam 
bridge With 32 full-page plates and 134 figur 
text 510 pages $4.50 net 

Longmans’ Historical Illustrations 
Illustrating English costume, architecture, ships, 
furniture, occupations, amusements, ete. 


strong cardboard portfolios each 
(each 12 in. x 9% in.) Drawn and d 
BARFIELD. 90 cents net, each portfe 


A series of 6 
taining 12 plates 


postpaid. 
A Manual of English Church History 


By Rev. CHARLES HOLE, B.A., Trinity Colleg Ca 


bridge 502 pages $1.25 net 





By WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D. 8vo. 


This was planned as an 


SOME PROBLEMS IN PHILOSOPHY. A Beginning of an Introduction to Philosophy. 
$1.2 


introductory text-book in Met 


aphysics 


5 net; by mail, $1.38. [Immediat. 


and was purposely written with reference to i 
some of the mo fun 


needs. At the same time, the author desired also to present in it his ripest Judgment on 

problems known to philosophy. “Say,” he wrote in the memorandum directing its publication, “that I hoped by it 
round out my system which now is too much like an arch only on one side The book begins with a defens 
philosophy against its critics and an exposition of jts problems. It then analyzes in turn the problems of the relation 
of precept and concept, of the one and the many, of novelty, of the infinite and causation, and concludes with a discu 


sion of “Faith and the right to believe.” 
velops still further the author’s great pragmatistic 
ism may join hands in a concrete view of life.” 


Though the 


book 
programme 


is unfinished 


ymplete in itself and ds 
mpiricism and rationa 


what it offers is 


of furnishing “a platform on which 





Longmans, Green, & Co. 








4th Ave. and 30th St. 
New York 
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BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 





k Way as to 


Howland’s Lessons in English 


By GEORGE C. HOWLAND, University of Chicago. 
Elementary, 40 cents net. Acivanced, 60 cents net 


These books are designed to cover the work |: Language and Grammar usually done 


mentary Schools, 


xl is unlike that of either the 
former emphasized the mastery of rules 
of Literature the 
Howland books recognize both these methods, 
rhe result is a well-balanced set of books 


Ihe and definitions, and the latter, the study 


tation One has to do with 


Ihe but offalize them, and work them out 
develop their proper functioning. 
UGHT SIDE ts brought out 

to memorize rules and definitions is 


rite 


The ability no longer regarded as a fair measure 


ress 


Write for introdu ry terms and discounts to schoo 





Sherwin Cody’s World's Best Series 


in Ele- 


old-fashioned Grammars or the new so-called Language 


and in 


in such 


in which 


of the 


| use In the study of English Printed on thin Bible paper and bound in a 
ent ine r? 00 net per 

Ture Wor.o'’s Gaeatrest Snort Stories 

\ Seu N FROM THE Be Enouisn Essays 

A 8 ROTION nom The W (;REAT ORATIONS 

A Sen PROM THE Geeat Enoiuisn Ports 

Tus Rear Px AND ESSA ¥y Evoar ALLAN Por 

rue ie raLes oO Epaat 4 an Dor 

The “ a Re ‘ be mailed upon request. 





Biblical Stories Retold for Children 





By EDITH OGDEN HARRISON 
i bn talm the be t fairy stork children that Mrs. Harrison has written. Each 
ntains t y mak iV e addi t iny school library for use by 
1 
THe MOCKING BIRD SUNRISE AND SUNSET" 
LADDER OF MOONLIGII COTTON MYTH" 
POLAR STAR | “AURORA BOREALIS” 
1 with f 1 \ ne, 50 cents net 
fo i inclusion and for supplementary 
r 
Donkey John ‘of the T oy Valley 
MARGARET W MORLEY 
! New York State Library in its short selected list 
i sa ue ft of th wooden-toy makers In a 
I are ection of the quaintly carved 
Maggie McLanehan 
By GULIELMA ZOLLINGER 
i - irded by educa s as fir class pedagogy and the quaint, 
» this story of I fe make it at once a favorite with 
$1.25 p 
" } afi he u others eminently desir- 
up} niary pu are all described in our 
y Reading thi es, Teachers, and Parents,’’ 
‘ i n “ 
f t lu y ter rehase of single coples, is invited 





A.C. McCLURG & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


CHICAGO 

















THE SIGHT-SINGING TRAINER 


MELODIA 


Class Work, 
Study, 








For Normal Schoo's, For 


For the Studio, For Private 


Send for Special Circular. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


Room 15, Oliver Ditson Bldg., Boston, Mass. 











memorizing process, the other with the imitative. | 
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A NEW 7 
Variorum Edition 


William 
Shakespeare 


Edited by 
HORACE HOWARD FURNESS 


This edition of the works of 
Shakespeare, prepared by one of 
the foremost living Shakespearian 
scholars, has been received every- 
where with the greatest possible 
favor. It is the most exhaustive 
edition of the plays of the great 
dramatist, containing, as its name 
implies, a record of the notes and 
textual readings of all the editions 
that have preceded it. Dr. Fur- 
ness has also added new notes, 
and articles on the text, date of 
composition, sources of plot, etc., 
of the different plays. 

The VOLUMES which have thus 

far appeared are:— 


ROMEO AND JULIET 
HAMLET (two volumes) 


MACBETH 
Revised edition by 
HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Jr. 


KING LEAR 
OTHELLO 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
AS YOU LIKE It 
THE TEMPEST 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
THE WINTER’S TALE 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 
RICHARD THE THIRD 


Edited by 
HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Jr. 


“Encyclopedic and exhaustive.”— 


Dr. William J. Rolfe. 
“To the honor of the American 
branch of English literature.”— 


Richard Grant White. 


“Splendid alike in conception and 
execution.”—Altlantic Monthly. 


“Indispensable to every student of 


Shakespeare.”"—The Nation. 

Royal octave. Cloth, gilt top, 
uncut edges, » met, per vol- 
ame. ‘Three-quarter levant, gilt 
top, 00, net, per volame. Plays 
can be had separately. 
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Electricity: Experimentally and Practically Applied. 


By SYDNEY W. ASHE, General Electric Co. 422 
iliustrations. 8vo. Cloth. 360 pp. Net, $2.00 
Direct and Alternating Current Testing. By FRED- 
ERICK BEDELL, assisted by CLARENCE A. 
PIERCE, both of Corneil Umiversity. Illustrated. 
8vo. Cloth. 275 pp. Net, $2.00 


The Potter’s Craft. By C. F. BINNS, New York State 
School of Clay Working and Ceramics. A practical 
guide for the studio and workshop. 42 illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth. 171 pp. Net, $2.00 


The Calculus and Its Applications. By ROBERT G. 


BLAINE. A practical treatise for beginners, espe 
cially engineering students. 79 illustrations. 12mo 
Cloth. 320 pp. Net, $1.50 


Tables for the Determination of Common Rocks. By 
OLIVER BOWLES, University of Minnesota. 16mo 
Boards. 71 pp. (Van Nostrand Science Series.) 5oc. 


Marine Engine Design. By E. M. BRAGG, University 
of Michigan. Illustrated. r2mo. Cloth. 175 Pp. 

Net, $2.00 

Internal Combustion Engines. By R. C. CARPENTER 

and H. DIEDERICHS, both of Cornell University. 

Third edition, revised. 379 illustrations. 8vo. 

Cloth. 5097 pp. Net, $5.00 


Course of Graphic Statics Applied to Mechanical En- 
gineering. By W. L. CATHCART and J. I. CHAF- 
FEE, Webb’s Academy. 159 illustrations. 8vo. 


Cloth. 320 pp. Net, $3.00 
Marine Gas Engines, Their Construction and Manage- 
ment. By CARL H. CLARK. Illustrated. 12mo 
Cloth, In Press 


Electric Motors, Their Action, Control, and Appli- 


cation. By F. B. CROCKER and M. ARENDT, 
Columbia University. 158 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth. 
302 pp. Net, $2.50 


Applied Thermodynamics for Engineers. By W. D. 
ENNIS, Polytechnic Institute. 300 illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth. 446 pp. Net, $4.50 


Electrical Engineer’s Pocket Book. By H. A. FOSTER. 
A handbook of useful data for electricians and elec- 
trical engineers. With the collaboration of eminent 
specialists. Sixth edition, corrected. With innumer- 
able figures, diagrams, tables, etc. Pocket size, 
flexible leather, elaborately illustrated with an ex 
tensive index and patent thumb index tabs. 1635 
pp. $5.00 


The Design and Construction of Internal Combustion 
Engines. By H. GULDNER. Translated and re- 
vised by H. DIEDERICHS. 728 illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth. 700 pp. Net, $10.00 


Calculations in General Chemistry. By WILLIAM J. 
HALF, University of Michigan. With definitions, 
explanations and problems. Second edition, revised. 
12mo. Cloth. 275 problems. 181 pp. Net, $1.00 

The Chemistry of the Coal Tar Dyes. By IRVING W. 


FAY, Polytechnic Institute. 8vo. Cloth. 473 pp 
Net, $4.00 








VAN NOSTRAND'S TEXT BOOKS 


New Books—New Editions 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets 





Books in Press 


Notes on Elementary Kinematics. By ROBERT C. H 
HECK, ape vers College. 57 illustrations. S8vo 
Boards 62 pp Net, $1.00 


Notes on the Graphics of Machine Forces.  [) 


ROBERT C. H. HECK, Rutgers College. 39 illus 
trations SvVO Boards 47 pp Nz a $1 OO 
The Steam Engine. An _ elementary treatise by 
ROBERT C. H. HECK, Rutgers College. &vo 
Cloth. In Press 


The Elements of Mechanics 00 Materials. By C. | 
Ho ughton, New York University. A text for stu 
dents in engineering courses. Second edition, cor- 


rected. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 194 pp. Net, $2.0 
Mathematics for the Practical Man. By GEORG! 
HOWE. 42 diagrams. i2mo. Cloth. 148 pp 
Net , $1 25 


A Textbook of Quantitative Chemical Analysis by 
Gravimetric and Gasometric Methods. [Ly }. ( 
OLSEN, Polytechnic Institute. Including sever 
four laboratory exercises giving the analysis of pur 


salts, alloys, minerals and technical product Third 
edition, revised and enlarged. 74 illustrats 
Svo. Cloth. 576 pp Net, $4.01 


A Laboratory Guide of oy mem Chemistry. By 
ALLEN ROGERS, Pratt I/nstitu‘e. Ulustrated. & 
cloth. 170 pp. Vet, $1 


Industrial Chemistry. Fdited by ALLEN ROGERS 
Pratt Institute, and ALFRED B. AUBERT, Univer 
s Maine. Written by a staff of eminent s1 
cialists. In Preparation 


ity of 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis. By W. W. SCOT 
Morningside University. A laboratory manual 1] 
lustrated. 8vo. Cloth. 176 pp Net, $1.5 


Direct Current Machines. By S. SHELDON and |] 
HAUSMANN, both of Polytechnic Institute Being 


Volume I of “Dynamo Electric Machinery.” Eighth 
Edition, re-written. | Ilustrated l2mo. Cloth 
337 PP. Net, $2.5 


Practical Organic Chemistry. By J. ]. SUDBOROUGH 
and J. C. JAMES. 92 illustrations. t2mo. Cloth 
394 Pp. Net, $2.00 

Lessons in Practical Electricity. By C.W. SWOOP! 
Principles, Arithmetical Problems and Experiment 
Eleventh edition, enlarged, with a chapter on al- 
ternating currents. 404 illustrations 12mo. Cloth 
507 pp. N et, $2.00 


An Elementary Course in Perspective. By S. M. TUR 
RILL. 16 illustrations and folding plate 12m 
Cloth. 8&1 pp. Net, $1.25 

3y EDWARD C. WORDEN 


chemistry, manufacture 


Nitrocellulose Industry. 
A treatise on the history, 


commercial application and analysis of the nitrat 
acetates and xanthates of cellulose as applied t 
the peaceful arts, together with a chapter on gut 
cotton, smokeless powders, and nitrocellulose pro 
pellants. Two volumes. 324 1llustratior Octavo 
Cloth. 1239 pp Net $10.00 





New York 
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FOR FOR 
EVERY WATSON EVERY 
LIBRARY LIBRARY 


ON THE 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


United States 


Its History, Application and Construction 


By DAVID K. WATSON, LL.B.; LL.D. of the Columbus, Ohio, Bar 








gnificent work is considered the most philosophical and comprehensive treatise ex- 
In all sections of the country, legal critics agree that nothing more exhaustive or 

! on the Constitutional Law of the United States. It is the work of a lawyer, as 
nd has the merit of combining both points of view, which renders it valuable 


of the courts which are cited, its frequent references to the proceedings of the 
historical treatment of the various provisions of the Constitution, make it 
been issued concerning this great Instrument of which it treats. 

pearing on almost every page, add greatly to its historical and liter- 

! erce; Amendments: The Federal Judiciary Before The Constitu- 

Laws Unconstitutional; Police Power; Corporations; Combina- 
National Domain; Taxation; and Due Process of Law, are all 
lovey 


ro 


handsomely bound in buckram. $12.00 delivered. 


CALLAGHAN & COMPANY 


LAW BOOK SELLERS AND PUBLISHERS 
GENERAL OFFICES RETAIL STORE 


401-409 E. Ohio St. CHICAGO 68 W. Washington St. 





HE j E N NG IRWOOD HALSEY ! PUBLISHED came bent bit of Gieeeeestiens tuned.” 
, er a . \ SYLLABUS OF ENGLISH INSTITU- ge “® . a =" 
| i Ww er Tlanuscript Expert riONAL HISTORY Rocheater Union and Advertiser. 


a ; f R CRAWFORD Ph.D., Assist WITH STEVENSON IN SAMOA 


History in By H. J. MOORS Profusely illustrated from 
of Kansas : rare photographs; photogravure frontispiece. 
arranged topic : : $1.50 net; postage 12 cents. 
eanite reading BS Sn “It Is a rare treat to have a vivid picture of his 
the sources, and 0 life in Samoa by one who enjoyed his comrade- 
! 2 = than — voit ship in all that time.’’—Journal of Education. 
van Peron h Sa  paotnena SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Boston 
GRADUATE MAGAZINE PRESS, LAWRENCE, KAN 
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Two Important Works on the Genesis of Christianity 


DER VORCHRISTLICHE JESUS (Enlarged Edition). 
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